REGISTERED MAIL 


Dear Reader: 


John Hus in Bohemia, John Wyclif 
in England, and thousands of good 
warriors for righteousness since the 
fifteenth century have wrestled with the 
relationship between religion and poli- 
tics. A young Unitarian minister in 
Tacoma contributes an article this 
month on preaching which will, we 
predict, make as exciting reading for 
business men and mothers in the home 
as it will for the entire assembly of our 
clergy. (The last time we looked into 
the files every Unitarian minister was 
a subscriber to this publication—a 
fairly good recommendation, we think. ) 


Olivia de Haviland is one star in 
the celluloid firmament of Hollywood 
we try to see even when her films are 
little better in theme than the others 
manufactured there. We spoke in New 
Haven, Connecticut recently in a 
very minor role while Miss de 
Haviland delivered an address that 
lifted the hearts of every person 
in the crowed auditorium. “The 
enemies of democracy,” she warned 
us, “have understood from _ the 
very beginning that unity is one of the 
essential factors in making a democracy 
work.” Miss de Haviland flew 3,000 
miles to testify for fifteen minutes to the 
need for far more militant citizens’ 
groups in every city and town in Amer- 
ica. Her zeal would shame many a 
minister in the land. We have asked 
her to contribute this fall to the pages of 
the Register. 


Pierre van Paassen’s address at his 
evening ordination last January 20, 
entitled “Building the Kingdom of 
God,” appeared in the June Reader’s 
Scope. We heartily recommend it to 
our readers as a sermonic “must.” As 
one of those participating in the ordina- 
tion service we hoped the words would 
see publication. We salute our con- 
temporary for its “scoop.” 


Lewis Mumford deserves a_ special 
credit line for his vehement but quite 
rational article, “Gentlemen: You Are 
Mad!” in The Saturday Review of 
Literature. It is a magnificent appeal 
to our government and our people to 
stop making atomic bombs and to stop 
a foreign policy that is nothing but 
“planned suicide” for all of us. A small 
portion of this article by Mr. Mumford 
will appear in the August Register 
when we print a generous portion of 
Mr. Norman Cousins’ searching ad- 
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dress to the Laymen’s League annual 
meeting during Anniversary Week. Mr. 
Cousins is editor of The Saturday Re- 
view of Literature. With unaccustomed 
foresight we sent a stenotypist to the 
meeting since our scouts had told us 
Mr. Cousins would speak extemporane- 
ously. 


We wrote our editorials this month 
between bouts with recalcitrant clams 
under rocks and deep in the tidewater 
gravel of Bluehill Bay, where we betook 
ourselves for a week’s change of climate 
in early June. Clamming is a provoca- 
tive business, and we had a whole series 
of ideas for forthcoming numbers of 
this journal which you will meet for 
good or ill in months ahead. One of 
them we will vouchsafe now—a series 
of articles on unfinished business in 
American culture. We refer particu- 
larly to the indecent delay on the part 
of our radio and film arts to emerge 
from their adolescence. The drama 
and, with notable exceptions, the novel, 
continue to provide “light entertain- 
ment” and cream puffs instead of a diet 
fit for adult consumption. A religious 
journal has a stake in our cultural ad- 
vancement. When the arts lag religion 
too is tempted to be satisfied with 
triviality. A-few minutes with the radio 
preachers will confirm our point. 


A Midwest Unitarian sent us a check 
for $15 the other day with the names of 
fifteen friends she would like to have 
read the Register for six months. This 
is the kind of priming of the Unitarian 
pump that keeps us enthusiastic for our 
job of editing a magazine of liberal 
religion. The kind words that went 
with the check were doubly appreciated. 
We will make that ten thousand goal in 
the subscription department if we aren’t 
careful. 


The Magazine Life gave its cover 
and two pages of its issue of June 3, 
1946, to the Children’s Church of the 
First Parish (Unitarian), Milton, 
Massachusetts, thereby  acquainting 
millions of Americans with a unique 
expression of Unitarian religion long 
familiar to many of our own house- 


hold of faith. 


E. Power Biggs, the brilliant and 
gifted interpreter of Johann Sebas- 
tian Bach, visited the editor’s office 
the other day to comment upon our 
animadversions on Hollywood films in 
Time. We hope lovers of Bach will 
find Mr. Biggs’ glorious new album 
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4. Centuries 
of Unitarianism 


“|. a movement fundamentally 
characterized . . . by its steadfast 
and increasing devotion to these 
three leading principles (not to doc- 
trines) : 

“first, complete mental freedom im 


religion rather than bondage to 
creeds or confessions; 


“second, the unrestricted use of rea- 
son in religion, rather than reliance 
upon external authority or past 
tradition. 


“third, generous tolerance of  dif- 
fering religious views and usages 
rather than insistence upon uni- 


formity in doctrine, worship or 
polity.” 
(From “A History of Unitarianism,’’ by 


Earl Morse Wilbur: Harvard University 


Press, 1945) 


Bach Organ Music (Victor), played 
on the organ at Memorial Church, 
Harvard University. If we had a 
church school or youth group in a 
local church, this album would soon 
be dog-eared from use in services of 
worship and music appreciation lhours. 


Yesterday we attended a preview of 
a U. S. Army Signal Corps production, 
“Don’t be a Sucker,” an eighteen 
minute picture which shows in sharp, 
dramatic terms what the hate-peddlers’ 
game is, here as it was in Germany. 
It can do a lot of good in your com- 
munity, if you will persuade your local 
theatre manager to get it from Para- 
mount free and run it. Here is an 
opportunity to act. 
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at SEEMS TO US 


Two ‘Kinds of attack 


To the Register: 

As a subscriber and reader of the 
Register for some years, I should like 
to congratulate you upon your suc- 
cess in publishing what seems to me 
one of the most sincere and thought- 
provoking—as well as action-provok- 
ing—periodicals of living religion in our 
day. 

I am writing today to beg you to 
preserve the standards of your paper 
by making it an express rule of edi- 
torial policy to print, within the limits 
of space, any letter bearing on mat- 
ters of principle or general opinion but 
to refuse to print any letter—or part 
thereof—which descends to the level of 
name-calling or personal attack. Re- 
gardless of its merits, any issue or 
view can be stated in charitable and 
impersonal terms if its author desires 
its publication for discussion among 
the members of our fellowship. It is 
understandable that an editor ‘may 
want to print the full text of a letter 
attacking his own person, but I believe 
that your board might be well within 
its rights in protecting the Register 
against all attempts, from whatever 
quarter, to degrade its letter columns 
to a vehicle for personal attacks, ani- 
mosities and resentments. I am sure 
that the vast majority of your readers 
and correspondents. need no such re- 
minder of the standards of a religious 
periodical, but I believe that they and 
your excellent paper need some protec- 
tive rule against the misuse of your 
columns for the thoughtless outbursts 
of a few. Let there be room in. your 
mail columns for every man’s con- 
structive views, but none for any man’s 
bad temper or bad manners. 


Kart W. DeutscuH 


; Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Let’s not be exclusive 


To the Register: 

Thanks for your reply to “one trou- 
bled reader” in the May issue, page 
203. I fear said “reader” has made 
too little effort to understand Russia 
and the Russians; in fact that is true, 
unfortunately, of far too many of us. 

We in the eastern United States have 
been accustomed for many generations 
to think of the British, the French, 
the Italians (and until 1914 even the 
Germans!) as “odd” but fairly com- 
panionable neighbors. But how many 
tourists went to Russia—how many 
students were interested in the Russian 
language—in either Czarist or post- 


revolutionary times? 


Partly for that reason—there are 
others also—we might now regard 
Russia as a new boy in our neighbor- 
hood. The old gang is too used to 
feeling complete without him. He 
brings some strange new ideas and we 
are too ready to believe that because 
they are strange all of them are objec- 
tionable. Let’s not be so snobbish and 
exclusive! 

EpitH S. TILDEN 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Not in my household 


To the Register: 

I am writing to advise you that to 
me Claude Pepper and Henry A. Wal- 
lace are doing more to create a Com- 
munistic America than any other two 
individuals in the United States, and 
the fact that you include their writings 
in your publication is ample reason 
to not want The Christian Register in 
my lhousehold, and I definitely would 
never subscribe to such a periodical. 

T. BURNELL SMITH 
Brooklyn, New York 


Most proud 
To the Register: 

I am coming to think that the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee and _ the 
Register are the two things the denom- 
ination has to be most proud of just 
now, even more than the apparent in- 
crease in numbers in places. After 
all, when you get in new people there 
is always the question of what you are 
going to do with them. 

It strikes-me that outcries are the 
needed proofs that your blows are tell- 
ing. Of course mainly upon us Uni- 
tarians, since we are the ones who 
read the paper first, but to some ex- 
tent upon the general public. Here 
is hoping you are enough of an old 
campaigner to see the inner meaning 
of it. If you were not liberalizing to- 
day’s conservatives you would hear 
nothing from them. It is an old story, 
this getting out in front in order to 
lead, and getting shots in the back. 
Sincere congratulations and good 
age SIDNEY S. RoBINs 
Amherst, Massachusetts 


Improvement noted 
To the Register: 


I have wanted for some time to write 
you to say how lively and exhilarating 
the Register has become in the last year 
or so. In physical make-up and in 
content, it grows more attractive each 
month. One ordinarily reads a part 
of each magazine he gets, but the 
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We are indebted to the following for 
pictures in this issue: to the Acme 
Roto Service for the picture on page 
208; to Bachrach for the picture on 
page 304; to Pach Bros. for the picture 
on page 306; to the Vancover Sun Photo 
Service for the picture on page 323. 
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Register is reaching the point where 
everything in it is worth reading. 

I especially like the frank, open- 
faced discussion of matters which are 
too often avoided because they are 
difficult—specifically your treatment of 
problems involving Russia seems to me 
to be not only fair, but in the tone 
and temper we ought all as liberals 
to aspire to. 

A. B. HvaLe 
Chicago, Illinois 


Against complacency 


To the Register: 

- It is good to see the testimony of 
so many distinguished Unitarians in 
behalf of advancing Unitarianism. 
(The Register, May, 1946.) The state- 
ment of Senator Saltonstall, however, 
is not in behalf of advancing Unitarian- 
ism. It is an expression of self-satis- 
fied Unitarianism, complacent confi- 
dence in a future to be achieved with- 
out effort, and indiscriminating respect 
for all other “faiths” without recogni- 
tion of the fact that some may be dia- 
metrically in conflict with the essential 
elements of Unitarianism. 

It is distressing to see this static at- 
titude emanating from one whose origin 
and usual habitat is the cradle and hub 
of American Unitarianism. 

L. B. McINTIRE 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Our ideal subscriber 
To the Register: 


Enclosed check to renew my subscrip- 
tion to The Christian Register. For the 
most part I have found it congenial with 
my own thinking. 

During the past year I have greatly 
enjoyed reading not only The Christian 
Register but the following books which 
I obtained through advertisements in 
the Register: Fritchman’s Men of Lib- 
erty: Olsen’s What Can One Believe? ; 
Greeley’s Toward Larger Living; Lath- 
rop’s Living Faith of a Unitarian; 
Mondale’s Unitarian Way of Life: 
Fahs’ Jesus, the Carpenter's Son; and 
Wilbur’s A History of Unitarianism. 

I give you this information for no 
particular purpose except to commend 
your paper, and to thank you for all 
the inspiration, challenge and thought 
stimulant it has meant to me. 

CuesTer L. MILLER, Chaplain 
Army Air Forces, Natal, Brazil 


That blessed word 
To the Register: 

Good work on the Unitarian pam- 
phlet recently issued covering “the new 
supernaturalism.” I hope that the com- 
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Do you think they ever read the words 
of those hymns? 


mittee in charge of looking into this 
trend of Uitarianism will consider 
not merely the theological negations in- 
volved in new Calvinism, but also the 
social negations. One difficulty with 
this new orthodoxy is that it has been 
captured and absorbed far too un- 
critically by our own students in our 
own seminaries. They think that when 
they hit upon the word “metaphysical” 
they have found an “open sesame’ to 
eternal truth, and a weapon like King 
Arthur’s “excalibur” to defeat utterly 
those horrible “Secularists and natural- 
ists.” 
ALFRED STIERNOTTE 

Vancouver, British Columbia 


From a former. editor 


To the Register: 


You are doing marvelous work on 
the Register, and I am proud to have 
had a part in the start which you built 
on so splendidly. 

MiLprED Bole 
Oreland, Pennsylvania 


Because of freedom 


To the Register: 


I am now a Unitarian because Uni- 
tarians are not hampered by doctrines 
or creeds but are free to follow the 
dictates of their own conscience in the 
pursuance of the right as God has given 
them to see the right. 

Unitarianism seeks to emphasize that 
religious freedom comes direct from 
God and is available to all people, not 
merely those who are bounded by doc- 
trinal fences. Unitarianism puts what- 
ever faith we have where that faith 
belongs, in our daily lives. “God is 
love, His mercies brighten every path 
on which we roam.” My future is not 
embalmed in the past; it is bright 
with promise. If I continue to respect 
and do good to all members of the 
human family I will hear the welcome 
words, “Well done, enter into the gates 
of thy Lord.” 

Wituiam C. WILson 
Dwight L. Moody Memorial Church, 
Northfield Mountain, Massachusetts 


OLD CLOTHES OF GOD 


Ir 1s remarkable that the highest intel- 
lectual mood which the world tolerates 
is the perception of the truth of the most 
ancient revelations, now in some re- 
spects out of date; but any direct revela- 
tion, any original thoughts, it hates like 
virtue. The fathers and the mothers of 
the town would rather hear the young 
man or young woman at their tables 
express reverence for some old state- 
ment of the truth than utter a direct 
revelation themselves. They don’t 
want to have any prophets born into 
their families! So far as thinking is 
concerned, surely original thinking is 
the divinest thing. Rather we should 
réverently watch for the least motions, 
the least scintillations, of thought in this 
sluggish world, and men should run to 
and fro on the occasion more than at an 
earthquake. We check and repress the 
divinity that stirs within us, to fall down 
and worship the divinity that is dead 
without us. I go to see many a good 
man or good woman, so called, and 
utter freely that thought which alone it 
was given to me to utter; but there was 
a man who lived a long, long time ago, 
and his name was Moses, and another 
whose name was Christ, and if your 
thought does not, or does not appear to, 
coincide with what they said, the good 
man or the good woman has no ears to 
hear you. They think they love God! 
It is only his old clothes of which they 
make scarecrows for the children. Where 
will they come nearer to God than in 
those very children? 
Thoreau’s Journals. 


COVER PICTURE 


One of the most beautiful examples . 
of Unitarian architecture in America 
is the building of the First Parish 
in Waltham, Massachusetts, shown on 
the cover of this issue. During all 
of this year, while the church is cele- 
brating its 250th anniversary, the belfry 
is lighted every night, and an historical 
exhibit is being shown during all of 
1946. The Waltham society was 
founded in 1696, branching out from the 
mother church in Watertown, Massa- 
chusetts, which was founded in 1630. 

An 1870 building was burned in 
August, 1932, and the present new 
edifice was opened on» October 15, 
1933, followed by a _ service of 
dedication ten days later. On January 
6 of this year, a service of rededication 
was held. 

The “Greek Revival” architecture 
exemplified in the present building re- 
calls the flowering of Unitarianism in 
America between 1815 and 1840. 

The minister is Rev. Leon S. 
Simonetti. eh 


i EDITORIALS 


WITH CYNICAL BRAVADO 


CHURCH people are coming of age as churchmen and as 
citizens. The resolutions passed at the May Meetings of 
the American Unitarian Association indicated a new ma- 
turity on social issues. Meanwhile, the Southern Baptists, 
in convention assembled, spoke out on the ominous fact 
that the Ku Klux Klan rides again and this time is seek- 
ing to add organized labor to its list of foes—Catholics, 
Negroes, and Jews. The Universalists voted to go into 
the deep South and to set up new churches—not Jim 
Crow! The Methodists, before we got to it, pressed for 
a return to compulsory food rationing. Bishop Sheil of 
Chicago (famed for his Catholic youth program) spoke 
out on a subject we have heard few Protestants mention— 
the iniquity of restrictive covenants in real estate leases. 
(This is the euphemism for keeping Negroes out of white 
neighborhoods). Yes, the church people have made a 
start. 

And it is well they have, for new boldness has come 
to the American reactionary. He ‘has come out into the 
open with cynical bravado. He displays a fresh arrogance 
and contempt toward the plain people. He asks for draft 
boards and guns to make workers sell their services at 
somebody else’s terms! He turns his back on Europe’s 
endless breadlines and Asia’s dying millions. He hurls 
contempt at veterans seeking homes and housewives fight- 
ing for price controls. He spends millions for advertise- 
ments to kill the O.P.A. and resents even modest loans 


to Britain, France or Greece to prime the pump of world 


recovery. 

It is time indeed for the people in the churches to rise 
from their knees and call a town meeting. A moral sick- 
ness has beset America. 


WE PREFER PROMETHEUS 


THE NEWSMAGAZINE Time gave the new Unitarian pamphlet 
“What Is This Neo-Orthodoxy?” a well-deserved two 
columns in a recent issue (May 6, 1946). However, we 
hope readers of the Register will go far beyond this popular 
summary of the most important pamphlet yet to appear 
as a part of Unitarian Advance. We would urge every 
reader to send ten cents to this magazine for a copy (even 
better $1.00 for ten copies) to give to friends who ask 
“Is Unitarianism saying anything not said in a ‘liberal’ 
orthodox church?” We hope this pamphlet reaches a cir- 
culation of one million copies. The contributors include 
Harvey Swanson, Dana Greeley, Jabez Sunderland, Harry 
Meserve, Dale DeWitt, Herbert Hitchen, Powell Davies, Fred 
Cairns, Thaddeus Clark, Lester Mondale and Joseph Barth. 
Here is ammunition for a hundred sallies against the bleak 
prophets of a lost mankind. We said in an editorial some 
months ago that the ghost of John Calvin stalked the land. 
If any man doubts it let him read this pamphlet with its 
quotations from Niebuhr, Bernard Iddings Bell and Robert 


L. Calhoun. Sometimes we are tempted to conclude that 
theologians write their doctrines to fit man’s sloth, finding 
it more acceptable provender than the bracing faith that 
man can, with a bit of doing, play the role of old Prometheus 
and bring great gifts of fire and freedom to delight the 
soul and lift the burdens that deform. Why has the gospel 
of liberation so few friends among the doctors of divinity? 


52 BOOKS A YEAR 


Goop books are tools which need using if we are to 
measure up in days of crisis. In this July issue appear 
reviews of several books with sharp edges and unblunted 
points. 
too cften left undone in winter months. Someone wagered 


The summer offers opportunity for reading all 


us a day or so ago that Unitarian ministers do not read 
two non-fiction books a month. As a fellow member of 
the craft we took exception. There are some, of course, 
who drain their heads and barrels dry—but just a few. 
Surely no editorial homily is needed in the present time to 
say that the man who does not read is lost. To say that the 
pabulum of newsprint and the journalistic trinity of Henry 
Luce are not enough should be apparent to a child of five. 
We hold our belief that the average minister in our house- 
hold of faith reads (cover to cover) at least four books 
a month, exclusive of Agatha Christie. We offer inter- 
cessory prayers of sympathy for congregations listening 
to parsons who preach on less. 


NOT THE LAZY ONES 


Tuomas Masaryk, the first President of the Czecho- 
slovakian Republic, was quoted by Dr. Karel Haspl during 
Anniversary Week as saying, “If the good people were not 
so lazy there wouldn’t be any bad people.” This would 
make an excellent text for Unitarians to consider during 
the summer season of leadership conferences. From Star 
Island off the rocky coast of New Hampshire to the forested 
slopes of Topanga Canyon in California many hundreds of 
laymen, young people and ministers will meet for lectures, 
workshops and the inspiration of life together preparing 
for our common cause. 

These are not the lazy ones! The pace of a Unitarian 
conference keeps even the young somewhat breathless. The 
assignments are never light and the schedules are packed 
with meetings, classes, talks and entertainment. The modern 
Unitarian church with its progressive school for children, 
its youth program and adult forums, could never exist unless 
such conferences were held—and with such a pace of work. 
We venture to say, without benefit of Drew Pearson, that 
no church in our fellowship will fall into the doldrums 
this coming year if it has sent a handsome delegation to 
Pocono, Ardmore, Lake Geneva or any of the other institutes 


conducted during these summer months. 
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UNITARIAN HORIZONS 


AXES TO GRIND A: 


In HER book about Beatrice Webb, Margaret Cole pays’ 


a tribute to “one of the greatest women of our generation” 
that merits thoughtful consideration. “Never, in all her 
life, did Beatrice—and this applies to Sidney also—have 
any personal axe to grind.” She was a’ woman whose 
most outstanding characteristic was “her extraordinary dis- 
interestedness.” “She was almost entirely immune from 
those mental diseases of the enlightened which so often 
turn any community of the socially virtuous into an inferno 
of injured vanity and a succession of furious battles on 
And a glance at the 
portrait of Beatrice Webb that stands as the frontispiece 
to the volume will corroborate these words of her friend 


points of prestige or principle.” 


and warm admirer. Here is the face of a person who might 
indeed have lived a long and often militant life without 
ever having had a personal axe to grind. 


There are not many of us, enlightened and socially 
virtuous, or not, as the case may be, of whom such words 
could honestly be written. Injured vanity is a widely 


prevalent disease, and furious battles on points of little 


or no importance are too frequently the order of the day. . 


Disinterestedness that carries to the point of never having 
a personal axe to grind is among the rarest of qualities. 


Searching and salutary 


VeRY often, of course, we manage to deceive ourselves into 
believing that a personal axe is really a great public cause. 
We “rationalize” our private aims until they take on the 
aspect of civic righteousness. A point that is at the outset 
a matter of “prestige” becomes transformed into a point of 
“principle,” and once that feat of legerdemain has been 
accomplished we can transform a personal issue into a 
crusade. Everyone knows, and discounts, the sadly familiar 
disclaimer: “It isn’t the money that matters—or the position 
—or the acclaim; but it’s the principle of the thing that 
I care about.” With what tawdry rags of self-deception 
do we mortals strive to conceal, from ourselves as well 
as others, the personal motives that impel us! 


Then, perhaps only in the pages of a book, we catch 
a glimpse of a soul that is candid, crystal-clear, single- 
minded, unstained by personal pettiness or private ambi- 
tion; and we review our own words and thoughts and 
actions with searching and salutary criticism. We see how 
shoddy some of our motives have really been; and, with 
a sense of shame that is neither morbid nor sentimental, 
we make up our minds to do a better job of it for the next 


spell. After all, we don’t propose to waste valuable time 
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and energy over personal axes that never could take a real 
edge anyhow. 


Like a mountain peak 


BuT a shining example of a rare virtue ought to affect us 
as the summit of Everest affects the mountaineer. We may 
never get there—indeed; it is nearly a dead certainty that 
we shall not; but the attraction and the challenge of the 
inaccessible peak gives us zest and courage for the far 
more modest climbs that are within our reach. We steadier 
step—even along the prosaic highways of ordinary 
life—because Mallory climbed almost, if not quite, to the 
summit that marks the top of the world. And so it is with 
the character of a Beatrice Webb. We may never be able 
to cleanse our motives of all personal ambition and selfish- 
ness, but we can quietly get rid of some of the cruder and 
less honorable personal axes that are really not worth 
grinding. We can at least make a real effort to cultivate 
the virtue of disinterestedness; and even a little progress 
in that direction will add greatly to our own happiness as 
well as that of others. For the man with a series of 
personal axes to grind is a most unhappy, as well as a most 
annoying, person. 


Magnanimity - 


BEATRICE WEBB carried this virtue very far. She possessed 
the disinterestedness “which can endure not merely lack of 
ordinary reward but actual abuse and vilification from 
one’s own side without becoming rancorous.” “She bore 
no malice; she accepted and forgave—and even forgot— 
insults and attacks which would have rankled forever in 
lesser minds.”” “She was critical enough and to spare; 
but her criticism never had that venom which indicates un- 
mistakably that it derives from a memory of personal 
injury.” 


I think the key to it is in that phrase, “lesser minds.” 


- Littleness of mind is the great adversary. Bigness of mind 


—or magnanimity, to give it the Latin name—is the great 

desideratum. It was said of Mary Lyon that “she brought 

to such exploits an uncrowded mind. . . . large and sparsely 

furnished. . . . it dispensed a spacious hospitality.” And 

the same idea, I think, lies behind the words of St. Paul, 
“but be ye transformed by the renewing of your mind.” 

Large, uncrowded, spacious, hospitable, renewed minds! 

There is power in such minds, not only to transform them- 

selves, but to change the ways of daily thinking and conduct 
for all who come into touch with them. — : 


F. M. E. 
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Hitler’s Dragon Teeth 


A famous war correspondent calls for a 
diplomatic and commercial break with Spain 


Ir 1s, I realize, very unfashionable to say a good word for the late 
Adolph Hitler but after considerable research I have found some- 


thing good to say about him. During the war he kept the democratic 
peoples of the world united. Our common fear of him forged a bond 


among the allied nations. Our fear of him caused us to trust each other 


- and to forget minor, and even major, differences of political ideologies 
that may have existed among us—the allied nations. But now that the 
fear is gone, gone too, to some extent, is the trust we had in one another 


during the war. Gone too is our willingness to fight for the democratic 


ideal. 


While the representatives of the allied 
nations squabble in the gymnasium of 
Hunter College, squabble it is true in 
the dignified polite manner of diplomats, 
Hitler, wherever he is, must be enjoy- 
ing a chuckle. He knows better than 
any other that in our complacency at 
winning the war we have become care- 
less to some very tangible dangers that 
threaten the peace of the world. Hitler 
had time before he died (he had many 
years) to sow a few sets of dragons’ 
teeth. These crops have not yet matured 
but they are being carefully nurtured 
and unless we spray the crop 
with some diplomatic D. D. T. 
there is every chance that it will grow 
to maturity and eventually become 
strong enough to issue the same chal- 
lenge to democracy that Hitler almost 
successfully offered. One of the un- 
holy legacies Hitler left was a spiri- 
tual son named Francisco Franco. To 
him Hitler bequeathed his whole pagan 
philosophy; his genius for organiza- 
tion; his hatred for democracy. When 
the torch of national socialism drop- 
ped from Hitler’s lifeless hand, 
Franco was quick to pick it up. Nothing 
he has said or done since the fall of 
Germany has been anything but con- 
sistent with Hitler’s whole philosophy. 
Yet our allies and ourselves apparently 
refuse to see the danger that might 
come from the Generalissimo. They 
still treat him as though he headed 
a country that remained neutral during 
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the war. Neither our State Department 
nor the Foreign Office of Great Britain 
will admit that World War II began 
in 1936 when Germany and Italy in- 
vaded Republican Spain. Because of 
this fiction, a great wrong is being 
done to thousands of Spaniards who 
fought with us and who today find 
themselves destitute. 

Under UNRRA’s charter, the only 
displaced persons who can be helped 
are those who were nationals of a 
country invaded by the Axis. Because 
our State Department and the Foreign 
Office of Great Britain proceed on the 
assumption that the war began in 1939, 
the people of Spain, whether they 
fought with us or not, are excluded 
from the benefits of UNRRA because in 


AM vUS Er 
language, a neutral country and be- 
cause it was not thereafter invaded. 


The war began in 1936 


If the State Department could be 
convinced by public opinion that Spain 
was invaded by the Axis in 1936, some- 
thing so obvious that even State Depart- 
ment eyes, astigmatized through years 
of watching red tape, should see, then 
UNRRA could help the 40,000 Spanish 
who fought with the French maquis, 
UNRRA could help the men who fought 
with us in North Africa, could help 
the families of guerillas who did so 
much sabotage during the war. UNRRA, 
in short, could give the help that it 
now gives to the people of Greece, 
Yugoslavia, Poland and Czechoslovakia, 
and that it gives to the displaced per- 
sons of Europe. But until we and our 
allies officially recognize the fact that 
the war began in 1936 when the Axis at- 
tacked the democratic government of 
Spain, UNRRA is helpless and we as 
individuals will have to do what our 
government allies should do. We as 
humanitarians will have to support the 
Walter B. Cannon Hospital in France, 
a home for the almost forgotten who 
fought with us. 
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Words are poor weapons 


Today we Americans-are helping to 
feed the people of Germany; we are 
feeding the people of Japan, we are 
feeding our 300,000 prisoners of war 
but we are. not giving a crust of bread 
to-those who were our first allies; to 
those Spaniards who never stopped 
fighting. 

Our State Department still maintains 
the fiction that Spain was technically 
a neutral country during the war. Oh, 
occasionally we throw harsh official 
words at Franco but words are poor 
weapons to hurl against one of the 
world’s most arrogant dictators. Franco 
has a strong armor. He is armored 
with his contempt for us as a nation 
and who can blame him? He has 
fooled us from the start and has made 
us like it. 

Our State Department condemns him 
publicly and then sells him C-47’s and 
oil. The British Government condemns 
him publicly and then in the six months 
following the end of the war sells him 
seventy-two million dollars worth of 
trucks and other army vehicles. No, you 
can’t blame Franco for laughing at us 
and shaking off the hard words of our 
government the way a duck sheds water. 

Our State Department points with 
hardly understandable pride to the 
White Paper it published on Franco | 
and to the fifteen documents it con- 
tained, documents which showed the 
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strong link between Franco and Hitler. 
But the State Department ignores the 
fact that thirteen of these documents 
were published some months previous to 
the publishing of the White Paper, in 
Collier’s weekly and that the remaining 
two have been general knowledge for a 
long, long time. Why doesn’t the State 
Department publish some of the remain- 
ing 8,000 documents gathered by our 
-army and naval Intelligence officers? If 
those were published no one could 
afirm again that Franco Spain was 
technically ever a neutral nation. 


The facts are there 


These documents give complete proof 
to the State Department: (1) that 
German scientists developed and tested 
the V-1 and V-2 bombs in Spain itself 
with the full knowledge and co-opera- 
tion of Franco. (2) That cartels like 
I. G. Farben operating under various 
names (all listed in the documents) 
are now sharing the full control of 
Spanish industry with Franco. (3) That 
today hundreds of German physicists 
are working in Spanish laboratories and 
that the Franco government controls 
and owns the results of their research. 
(4) That throughout the war Spanish 
merchant shipping served as the eyes 
and ears of German submarines operat- 
ing in the Caribbean and the South 
Atlantic and that through these ships 
Gestapo agents reached the western 
hemisphere. (5) That the Island of 
Minorca, Spanish national territory, was 
used as a base for German planes. Air 
Chief Marshal Harriss of the R.A.F. 
incidentally revealed that in the Me- 
diterranean edition of the “Stars and 
Stripes” many months ago. (6) That 
throughout the war Spanish diplomats 
acted as liaison officers between the 
Nazis and Fascist politicians and agents 
in Argentina, Bolivia and Brazil. (7) 
That the whole Spanish diplomatic 
service acted and still acts as a gigantic 
spy net fomenting trouble in_ the 
western hemisphere. (8) That today 
at least 40,000 known Nazi agents hold 
Spanish passports and can at will visit 
the United States and other countries. 

These are some of the things that 
the 8,000 documents we captured in 
Berlin’ reveal and yet the only 
whipping we give Franco is a verbal 
one. We suggest that it would be nice 
if the people of Spain would rid them- 
selves of Franco, but mind you—no 
violence, please. 

Do you think that Franco has for- 
gotten the dream that he shared with 
Hitler and Mussolini of making Fascism 
a world power? People forget realities 
but dreams are made of sterner stuff, 
and do not die so easily. Today 70 
per cent of Spanish industry is Nazi 
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controlled, and 40 per cent of the in- 
dustrial resources of Spain are under 
the domination of German cartelists. 
I got these figures from the British 
Intelligence in London last fall. With 
industrial Spain being dominated by 
a still active German-Franco partner- 
ship, is it beyond the realm of pos- 
sibility that Franco Spain might be- 
come a depository for atomic bombs 


designed to revive the Fascist dream of 


world conquest? It could happen there. 

It was back in 1931 that Spain voted 
to become a capitalistic republic much 
like our own. It was in 1936 that 
Franco, with the backing of Germany 
and Italy, revolted against the demo- 
cratic regime and overcame the govern- 
ment the people ‘had elected. What of 
those people now? What of the great 
mass who by their own free will elected 
our kind of government in Spain? 
Franco killed many thousands of them. 
Many thousands were imprisoned dur- 
ing the war. But the Spanish loyalists 
never stopped fighting. Fifty thousand 
of them (these are French figures I 
got in Paris last September) got out 
of Spain and joined the Maquis. Thou- 
sands of others formed guerrilla bands 
in Spain itself and the files of the 
British Intelligence show how they 
wrecked hundreds of trains bound for 
Germany, trains filled with the weapons 
of war that, had they not have been des- 
troyed, would have been used against 
American troops in Africa, in Italy and 
in Normandy. These allies of ours 
never stopped fighting. Incidentally 
one of the the first tanks to enter liber- 
ated Paris was a Spanish tank named 
Teruel, the scene of an early Loyalist 
victory. These people of Spain fought 
for us and yet now we can give them 
only the pathetic title of refugees. They 
are not a minority and to keep breath 
in their undernourished bodies we must 
hold meetings like this. They form a 
majority in Spain and any free election 
would show this. My authority? Claude 
Bowers, former American ambassador 
to Spain, said not long ago to the As- 
sociated Press, “The administration of 


Francisco Franco is doomed to fall be- 
cause Spain is predominantly Republi- 
can.” And yet this country, ruled 
by a government that is not of the 
people, by the people, or for the people, 
is recognized by our government and 
by our State Department. We deal 
with Franco as we deal with our allies. 
Without our official friendship, Franco 
would collapse in a few weeks. We 
should outlaw Franco as we outlaw 
any other criminal. 


Is Franco a Christian? 


On March 10, 1945, the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt wrote to Ambassador 
Norman Armour: 

Most certainly we do not forget 
Spain’s official position with, and assist- 
ance to our Axis enemies, at a time when 
the fortunes of war were less favorable 
to us, nor can we disregard the activities, 
aims and public utterances of the Falange 
both past and present. The fact that 
our government maintains formal diplo- 
matic relations with the present Spanish 
regime and its sole party, the Falange, 
which has been openly hostile to the 
United States and which has tried to 
spread its Fascist party ideas in the West- 
ern Hemisphere does not mean that we 
approve of it. Our victory over Germany 
will carry with it the extermination of 
Nazi and similar ideologies. I can see 
no place in the community of nations for 
a government founded on Fascist prin- 
ciples. 

Thus spoke a great American. There 
are those who say he dealt in dreams. 
Of course he dealt in dreams. He 
dreamed of a world in which there 
would be no hatred, no race prejudice, 
no persecution of any man for religious 
or political beliefs. That was the world 
he dreamed of; one world, with the 
countries of that world dedicated to 
peace and decency. 

He believed that there would be a 
brotherhood of man; that isn’t a very 
radical or disturbing philosophy. It 
was first expounded by him who died 
on the cross. Franco is a living refuta- 
tion of that doctrine. He has violated 
every tenet of Christianity in his 
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ruthless grasp of power and he has 
aligned himself always with the forces 
of darkness. 

Like many another criminal he has 
tried to use the armor of the church 
as a shield; he raises hands that drip 
with blood to protest that he is the 
defender of the faith. Thousands are 
fooled by his assumed air of piety but 
ten of the most fervently catholic 
countries on earth are not fooled by 
it. They think that a war criminal 
like Franco who proclaims himself a 
defender of the faith is guilty of sacri- 
lege. Mexico has always remained 
faithful to the Republic of Spain and 
has repudiated Franco in every way 
possible. Guatamala, Panama, Bolivia, 
and Venezuela (four catholic countries) 
have broken diplomatic relations with 
Franco’s fascist government; so has 
catholic France. The congresses in 
Peru, Uruguay, Cuba and Puerto Rico 
already have requested their govern- 
ments to break with Franco. These 
Spanish-speaking, devoutly and _ tradi- 
tionally catholic countries are waging 
a courageous and persistent war against 
Franco. 

No, the issue at stake in Spain is 
not religious—the issue is whether 
democracy shall be resurrected from 
the temporary grave into which Franco 
flung it. Franco cries out in a plain- 
tive sobbing tone that we are interfering 
in the domestic policies of Spain. We 
answer most emphatically and millions 
of Spaniards dead and alive join us, 
that he, and not we, have interfered 
with the domestic policies of Spain. 

Spain has a right to assume its place 
among the great powers of the demo- 
cratic world. No nation has paid a 
higher price. No people have fought 
more courageously against fascism and 
_ for democracy. With bare hands, in 
the streets and in the fields, they fought 
mercenary soldiers and Moorish legions. 
Almost without weapons they stood 
firmly against the Italian divisions while 
their families were massacred by tons 
of steel and explosives dropped from 
the skies by Germany’s Luftwaffe. 

Many years ago a great American 
wrote a newspaper column about 
Franco. Time can tarnish many things, 
but not the truth. The truth is ageless. 
It laughts at the passing of the years. 
It is inviolate. The man who wrote 
these lines about Franco is dead, but 
he was never more alive than he is 
today, for he lives in the words he 
wrote. His name was Heywood Broun 
and he called this piece, “How Do 
You Sleep, Franco?” Let me read 
you part of it: 

Francisco Franco, Generalissimo, ae 
do you sleep of nights? Possibly you are 
not sensitive to sounds. But a scream 


can be distracting. Even a moan may 
murder sleep. To some there is a night- 
mare quality in the curious rhythm made 
by the feet of hundreds running for their 
lives. And the cry of a child in anguish 
seems poignant to many people. 

And so, Francisco Franco, your lot is 
not a happy one. You must live on until 
the day of your death with this savage 
symphony ringing in your ears. Even a 
Generalissimo may discover that it is im- 
possible to stay the thing he has begun. 
Bombs loosed in the night may set up a 
succession of waves as pebbles tossed in- 
to a pond. Franco, you cannot evermore 
issue an effective order for firing to 
cease. You are doomed to carry to the 
grave the din of bombardment and those 
noises which men and women and chil- 
dren make when they die. 


Indeed, it seems to me that there is no 
one this side of the Judgment Seat who 
could possibly say, “Francisco Franco, 
Generalissimo, you may walk forth into 
God’s sunlight a man pure of heart and 
and stainless.” 

It has been said of those who injure 
children that it were better to have a 
millstone hung about your neck. Have 
you noticed, Franco, that you can no 
longer hold up your head? And so it is 
and will be. 

Some have bestowed the title, “De- 
fender of the Faith.” What faith can 
that possibly be? Surely there is no co- 
ferent connection between the raids on 
Barcelona and the Church of Christ. The 
song of the herald angels cannot be scored 
in such a way as to admit the dissonances 
of those who cry out in agony. 

But it has been said that you are a 
liberator who took to the sword only be- 
cause Spain was Red. It is redder now. 
Barcelona is drenched in the blood of 
men, women and subversive babies. 

Francisco Franco, Generalissimo, how 
do you sleep of nights? 


Fascism is a grotesque philosophy. 
Anyone who has lost his own soul feels 
that he must gain the whole world. 
The doom of such a one can be long 
delayed but eventually a mysterious and 
moving finger writes its compelling 
message on the wall and then there 
is no appeal. The forces against ty- 
ranny may gather slowly, but they can 
strike with the speed and fury of a 
hurricane. And the proud ones who 
boast and threaten and lust for power 
must watch the split seconds on the 
stop watch of time. 

Since the beginning of time, tyranny 
has always built great and massive 
walls but history tells us that eventually 
those walls come tumbling down. 
Jericho was a mighty city and from 
its battlements the warriors watched the 
forces of Joshua, and the warriors of 
the great king laughed because for 
six days no spear was leveled at them. 
It seemed to the warriors that the hosts 


of Israel were meek and afraid and 
they laughed with contempt. For years 
Franco and his warriors have laughed 
at the forces of democracy and with 
guile and soft words have kept them 
from leveling their spears. Franco 
must have thought us to be very meek 
and submissive and afraid. 

But there will come a seventh day 
just as a seventh day came to Jericho. 
On that day the trumpets of Joshua 
sounded and the people of Israel heard 
him cry, “Shout, for the Lord has 
given you the city.” And they shouted 
in exaltation and they shouted in unison 
and the walls of Jericho came tumbling 


down. It is ordained that when free 
men unite in a_ righteous cause 
their cause shall prevail. It has been 


always thus. 

‘ Books can be burned, men can he 
tortured and their lifeless bodies thrown 
into pits, cities can be leveled and 
free speech stifled, but neither fire nor 
flame nor torture can make an end 
to liberty. The wall of Nazi tyranny 
was tall and thick and manned by 
mighty warriors and upon it floated 
the sinister emblem of fascism, but 
when the people of the world united 
and with a mighty shout advanced upon 
that wall of tyranny, it soon came 
tumbling down. And so it will be in 
Franco Spain. 
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THE WARE LECTURE 


by GEORGE D. STODDARD 


The Way Ahead in 


Science and Religion 


All nations need not be alike but 
all must help to build the peace 


WE have tapped nature’s secrets with spectacular success. 


We have 


a method of inquiry that yields results satisfying to the savant and 


to the man in the street. 


Only the saint and the moralist remain un- 


happy; they are wary of this kind of progress, and they ought to be, 


for there is no turning back. 


The human race may go toward in- 
sanity or obliteration, but it will not 
again seek the befuddled half-life of the 
cave. Nor is it a free choice. Anatomy 
and physiology declare the cerebral 
cortex to be supreme, so far as homo 
sapiens is concerned; with it and 
through it, we arrange our affairs. To 
fear thought is to fear life. 


It may be said that any religion that 


opposes science, that overlooks the. 


history of thought, is likely to fail. I 
should go further and say that any re- 
ligion that remains indifferent to social 
change, to the practical demands of 
human welfare, will fade away. This 
is no new thing. Religions have kept 
up, if hhaltingly, with the general com- 
prehension of the people to be served. 
To some persons the earth is still flat 
and to others disease is non-existent. 
If you can tether your ideas within such 
boundaries, you can, without conflict, 
feed upon correlated religous dogma— 
in fact, you will hesitate to accept any 


other. 


Social questions have always ac- 
companied abstract ethical formula- 
tions. Healing, food supply, shelter, 
prognostication, mental hygiene, bro- 
therhood and political reform are the 
modern counterparts of very ancient 
religious devices. Theory alone never 
' kept anything alive, not even philoso- 
phy. Everything finally is tested. We 
learn by both thinking and doing. While 
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concrete happenings fall. short of sup- 
plying useful doctrine, it is equally true 
that a principle is not really under- 
stood in the absence of examples. Is 
not the Golden Rule almost sufficient to 
support a church, if it is strongly but- 
tressed by good deeds and services? 

For the time being, at least, the 
upper reaches of science, pure and 
applied, are contained within the study 
of nuclear physics. We could wish that 
the biological. branches were as far 
along, but the priorities of war deter- 
mined otherwise. 

What, then, is the way ahead for 


nuclear energy? 


We are moving from a world of elec- 
tronics, which still dazzles us, into a 
world of nucleonics. The more deeply 
researchers get into the core of matter 
and energy, the more startling the ex- 
ternal, massive effects. Psychologically 
we have been prepared for this through 
disease in the human body. The most 
terrible afflictions are related to the 
smallest and most elusive virus forms. 
Now the physical and the biological may 
form a new partnership. For example, 
a tiny fraction of plutonium in the 
human system will cause severe damage. 
When no plutonium existed anywhere 
on earth, this condition rated zero 
among health hazards. Now, a means 
of maiming and killing, through a 
searching out by radiation of all living 
things in a given area, is probably on 
the agenda of every general staff. It is 
just one more item in the chamber of 
horrors. 


In a paper given last fall before the 
American Philosophical Society, J. N. 


George D. Stoddard 


Oppenheimer pleaded eloquently for a 
new morality springing from the fear 
of total destruction. He said: 


But as a vast threat, and a new one, 
to all the peoples of the earth,. by its 
novelty, its terror, its strangely prome- 
thean quality, [the atomic bomb] has 
become, in the eyes of many of us, an 
opportunity unique and challenging. 


I share this feeling, but as a psy- 
chologist I do not believe that the threat 
of death to others, no matter how many, . 
will act as a sufficient deterrent to war. 
The truth is that war has always used 
death as its not-so-secret weapon: what 
difference whether by knife, sword, axe, 
gun, poison or bomb? Perhaps the 
bomb is less fearful to the individual 
than the slower-acting agents, such as 
the hunger and torture of the prison 
camp. It takes a high-level morality, . 
an extraordinary ethical projection, to 
give thought to suffering that occurs 
elsewhere in time or place. 

War is more. than a mighty struggle 
with dangerous weapons. War is a 
vast intention. Theoretically, it is a 
considered risk on the part of the ag- 
gressor. That nation does not expect 
to lose and when the swift act occurs 
its people have already accepted, and 
sometimes have cheered, the wanton 
destruction ‘of the enemy. We cannot 
forget the singing and joyous marching 
of Fascists and Nazis as crowds of men, 
women and children fell in blood be- 
fore the conquering armies. 

It is true that nobody in America 
cheered the dreadful fate of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki. Nevertheless, in terms 


1J. R. Oppenheimer, “Atomic Weapons,” Pro- 
ceedings of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, Vol. 90, No. 1 (January 29, 1946) . 


of actual physical revulsion, as in loss 


of appetite or sleep or in the persistence 
of remorse, I doubt seriously if we could 
muster ten thousand Americans. Men 
of action were plainly glad that we had 
dealt such a beating to the hated enemy, 
while others reflected that the war had 
been shortened. 


The cities go first 


If war comes, it will bring back the 
bomb—fast, purposive, and incom- 
parably destructive to both sides. The 
cities and strongholds will go first, fol- 
lowed by a penetration into the woods, 
caves and mountains that shelter escap- 
ing multitudes. That is the picture 
painted by the scientists and they rarely 
exaggerate. 


What then is the nature of the solu- 
tion? How can we save ourselves? An 
old, old question—as old, at least, as 
man 


The sea, the cliff, the river, the stone, 
the tree, the stick, the fire, the knife, the 
gun, the highway, the airplane, the 
rocket, and the atomic bomb all have 
something in common. Our basic phy- 
siological mechanism responds to the 
older fear stimuli, to high places, dark- 
ness, and deep water, but not as yet to 
the new. Will education be fast enough 
to save us from an acceleration of dan- 
ger? Heredity is too slow and too rigid; 
it is outmoded. 


In a world of natural and man-made 
dangers, we can learn to become safe from 
each other. All deviations from this 
principle should be placed at once in the 
category of the criminal or the abnormal 
—perhaps in both. We cannot longer 
regard inexperience as an excuse. We 
know that to threaten war is to wage 
war. 


Even if all lethal weapons were abol- 
ished, such massive things as mechanical 
advantage, food supply, or population 
might win a war. Anything yielding an 
edge to a nation with predatory inten- 
tions would eventually produce the re- 

quired armament. A ban against fight- 
ing might lead to defeat; resistance to 
health measures or technology could have 
a like effect. 


Except in methodology, physical 
science (not the individual scientist, of 
course) cannot be said to have any pref- 
erence as between beauty and _ ugliness, 
noise or silence, sin or virtue. It under- 
girds homely or handsome buildings but 
never the poor design. It is the greatest 
noise producer in the world and _ the 
greatest silencer. If your good health is 
a virtue, science will contribute to it with 
amazing effectiveness; if your enemy’s ill 
health is an equal virtue, science is quick 
to burn him, poison him, or blow him to 
bits. In a gentler mood, as it were, 
science will discover strange things in a 
cup of water, leaving for the humanist, 
_ the moralist, or the educator the delight- 


ful task of making cleanliness a virtue. 
Is it reasonable for anyone to get angry 


at so obedient a servant?2 


Let us, then, follow the lead of the 
scientists, as they seek to control their 
own inventions. They report that fis- 
sionable material and its large-scale 
processing can be surveyed, supervised 
and made safe. This makes sense to 
the layman; it is like keeping guns 
out of reach while setting up a system 
of license, manufacture and distribution. 


Morality and religion need such 
bolstering; even church authorities ap- 


‘prove lightning rods for tall steeples. 


There is no wisdom, but only a sadistic 
unrealism, in making virtue hard to 
attain. The end, after all, is virtue, 
not the suffering of torments. 


So with the bomb: make it hard to 
get, hard to use—in fact of no value 
at all, except as a final almost never- 
to-be-used weapon invested in a 
sovereign world power. Like every- 
body else, I should like to say never- 
to-be-made-or-used, but we know that 
the production of nuclear energy will 
be accelerated. 


Do not blame heredity 


If we reject the thesis that wars 
begin in the laboratories of scientists, 
that they emerge full-blown from wicked 
discoveries and inventions, we must 
turn elsewhere. Is the source in hunger, 
fear, hatred, or sheer boredom? Is war 
an inevitable consequence of man’s im- 
perfect physical and social mechanism? 
Thy psychologists, in a formal pro- 
nouncement, have stated that the urge 
to make war is not a hereditary trait. 


Unexpectedly the natural scientist, 
fresh from studies of the survival of 
the fittest, comes forward with new 
and shining hope for the long pull. 
Once upon a time, life was new on this 
earth and later intelligence appeared. 
Now, according to Paul R. Heyl, there 
is appearing in the slow tide of evo- 
lutionary change a moral sense. 


Life has attained such a degree of 
complexity that a new set of phenomena 
is beginning to make its appearance, 
something different in kind from any- 
thing that has been before; as different 
in its turn as was life itself-compared to 
inanimate matter; something superim- 
posed upon life as life of old was super- 
imposed upon the nonliving. And it is, 
appropriately enough, in man, the highest 
type of life, the flower of creation, the 
peak of evolution, “the heir of all the 
ages in the foremost rank of time,” that 
this new thing first makes itself manifest 


2 Frontiers in Education, by George D. Stod- 
dard, Cubberley Lecture, July 19, 1945, Stan- 
ford University Press, Stanford University, 
Cal. pp. 30-35 


—a moral sense, an ethical feeling, which’ 
often finds itself as much a stranger in 
its environment as life must have felt 
among the crystals and colloids among 
which it began its existence. If we must 
find a single word to express this new 
quality let us call it “Soul.” 


Within us is developing a new thing, 
as wonderful as life itself and no less rich 
in possibilities. Life in its turn has 
brought forth something of a higher 
order, transcending itself, as it once 
transcended non-living matter. And that 
this new thing has elected to make its 
appearance in and through us, the high- 
est of Nature’s children, what is more 
reasonable? Do men gather figs of 
thistles? 


It is in this moral principle, manifest 
through insights independently arrived 
at, and seeking everywhere a world 
structure through which to operate, that 
we must put our faith. The preamble 
to the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization 
clarifies this faith: 


that since wars begin in the minds of 
men, it is in the minds of men that the 
defences of peace must be constructed; 
that ignorance of each other’s ways and 
lives has been a common cause, through- 
out the history of mankind, of that sus- 
picion and mistrust between the peoples 
of the world through which their differ- 
ences have all too often broken into war; 
that the great and terrible war which 
has now ended was a war made possible 
by the denial of the democratic principles 
of the dignity, equality and mutual re- 
spect of men, and by the propagation, in 
their place, through ignorance and prej- 
udice, of the doctrine of the inequality of 
men and races, that the wide diffusion of 


culture, and the education of humanity 


for justice and liberty and peace are in- 
dispensable to the dignity of man and 
constitute a sacred duty which all the na- 
tions must fulfill, a spirit of mutual as- 
sistance and concern; that a peace based 
exclusively upon the political” and eco- 
nomic arrangements of governments 
would not be a peace which could secure 
the unanimous, lasting and sincere sup- 
port of the peoples of the world, and that 
the peace must therefore be founded, if 
it is not to fail, upon the intellectual 
and moral solidarity ef mankind. 


Not uniformity but creativity 


A similar doctrine appears in the 
recent report of the United States 
Education Mission to Japan. It is not 
that all nations must be alike, but only 
that they should take part in building 
a structure of peace. 


(Continued on page 308) 


3Paul R. Heyl, “The Lingering Dryad,” Ameri- 
can Scientist, Vol.. 31, No. 1 (January, 1943). 
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by HENRY NELSON WIEMAN 


A Theology 


for Warriors 


America’s leading theologian indicates the role 
of religion wm creating “the Kingdom of the Good” 


As the power of man increases and the stakes of good and ill become 
more vast, the guide and stay of the fighting man can no longer be 
his ideal, his program, or his anticipatory vision of the outcome. These 
he must have as a part of his intellectual and moral equipment, but 


these are tools. 


They are not the power that the fighting man must 


serve above all, by which he must be transformed and perhaps broken 


and remade. 


There is a power at work in our 
midst whereby the thought and feeling 
of each gets across to the other, where- 
by this thought and feeling derived from 
the other is integrated into the mind 
of each, thus expanding the richness 
and resources of the mind and person- 
ality. This power creates the human 
personality out of the newborn infant 
and brings to greatness every life that 
attains greatness. This power in our 
midst is the creative source of all human 
‘good and this a man must learn to 
serve above all and undergo whatever 
transformation it may require. 

To fight the good fight a man must 
learn to give himself into the power 
and keeping of this creative might, to 
be destroyed and remade by it, to be 
broken by it until he is free of self- 
protective devices, free of ingrowing 
egoism, arrogance and complacency, 
free to respond with sensitivity and 
openness to all that men and things 
can tell (him, free to undergo progress- 
ive assimilation of all that the world 
can yield of meaning, insight and forti- 
tude. This kind of commitment 
delivers one from the kind of fear that 
cramps and holds. 

Scarcely can a man live in this power 
and under this control without a private 
ritual for recovering this commitment 
again and again, for it slips away 
unless revived by private practices of 
devotion. No one is wholly faithful 
to it, but one can grow into this way 


Henry Netson Wireman, Professor of Phil- 
osophy of Religion at the Divinity School of 
the University of Chicago, is the author of 
many books on religion including “Religious 
Experience and the _ Scientific Method,” 
“Methods of Private Religious Living” and 
“The- Issues of Life.” 
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of living if he is patient with himself 
and makes it his chief concern. But 
he must always live in readiness to be 
broken and even destroyed if that is 
the price to be paid. 


Anticipation is not enough 


The anticipatory vision of outcomes 
cannot sustain hope and courage able 
to stand up amidst the conflicts of our 
time, when social change is so rapid 
and the operative factors are so com- 
plex. Human anticipation never com- 
prehends the growing good now being 
created. Only in retrospect, after years 
have passed, can we look back and see 
that during the labors that were genuine 
and the triumphs and defeats that were 
illusory, a good was emerging which 
none of the participants could discern. 
Evils also were uncomprehended. But 
if the participants served this creative 
interchange, whereby the mind of each 
absorbs more of the minds of others, 
a good was growing which none of these 
minds could know at the time. 

We serve this creative interchange 
by setting up and defending the eco- 
nomic and political structure that it 
requires and by organizing the neigh- 
borhood, the family, the school, the 
church and all personal relations in 
such a way that it can work most 
freely and fully. For these we must 
fight; but the hope and the courage for 
the fight must come, not from assur- 
ance that our program shall prevail 
nor the specific end be won which we 
seek. Our hope ‘and our courage 
must come from the assurance that this 
creative power will always produce a 
better life whenever conditions per: 
mit; but the better life will always be 


Henry N. Wireman 


.a life different from what we now 
live, with interests finding fulfillment 
in other ends than those we seek. 

We must have a hope and a courage 
that can live through such disillusion- 
ment and remaking; and this we can 
have only if we put ourselves quite com- 
pletely into the keeping and into the 
power of what transforms the struc- 
ture of our world and the organization 
of our personality in the direction of 
a growing good which we cannot ap- 
preciate until we undergo its remak- 
ing. This is the kind of faith needed 
to carry a man through conflicts and 
changes that shatter every other prop 
on which the soul may take its stand. 

Our lives, our plans and our per- 
sons must be broken and remade again 
and again if we would live in the full 
freedom and power of this creative 
might which rears the Kingdom of 
God through catastrophe and through 
the breakdown of institutional struc- 
tures that resist it. Our plans and 
purposes and the organization of per- 
sonality must be broken because they 
are too restricted. They are too self- 
centered; too much confined to the 
concerns of our own local group, our 
own culture, age, race, class and lo- 
cation; too biased by the perspective 
of our own place and person. 

If our envisioned plan, our cherished 
order, fitted to the purpose and de- 
sire of our group—white race, Amer- 
ican people, or whatever it be—if that 
plan and order of life were not broken, 
if it were carried on to continuous 
suecess and imposed upon the world 
in unending triumph, it would be the 
imposition of death. Our chosen plan 
and order, if it were not broken, would 


_ ality” 


1 


cramp and kill the growth of human 
good. This holds, no matter how 


righteous and noble our plan and order 


of life may seem to be, so long as it 


is shaped within the limits of our per- 
spective and bias; and it is alwiys so 
limited. If maintained triumphantly 
to the end, it would suffocate hope, 
destroy fulfillment and leave life a 
barren waste. Such is the limitation 
of human vision and human plan be- 
cause of the essential and inescapable 
nature of man’s existence. 


It is harder to believe 

So long as men lived within the 
framework of a tradition which did 
not change radically within the bounds 
of a single generation, and so long as 
they lived in local groups and cultures 
not seriously subject to the demands 
of other groups and cultures contrary 
to their own, the illusory nature and 
unreliability of every humanly com- 
prehended project and order of life 
did not become very obvious. In such 
times man could live with the illusion 
that his programs. and purposes might 
prevail; now it is more diffrcult to 
maintain that illusion. 

Human hope is always _ illusory 
when it projects any specific outcome 
over a wide expanse of human life 
and over any great magnitude of value. 
Perhaps never was human hope in this 
respect so illusory as today when plans 
must compass so wide a reach of ac- 
tivities and the issues of good and evil 
are so enormous. Not the hope that 
sees the end can give us courage to 
fight with power, but a faith that lives 
in the keeping of a creativity able to 
bring forth a good we cannot see. 

When this crisis of insight is reached, 
dispelling the illusions of hope and 
calling for warriors who fight with 
power when they cannot see what the 
outcome may be, four ways are open. 
One is surrender to cynicism, pessimism 
and despair. Another is to live for the 
distractions of trivialities in which one 
can forget the problem of life’s worth. 


A third is flight to what has been. 


called the vertical dimension of faith, 
meaning a faith which claims, with- 
out supporting rational and empirical 
evidence, that there is, beyond _ this 
temporal world, a “superhistorical re- 
which assures the ultimate 
meaning. and worth of human exist- 
ence despite all appearances to the 
contrary. This is blind credulity 
forced by desperation. 

Creativity has conditions 

The fourth way is absolute commit- 
ment to a creativity that onerates by 
way of the free and open interaction 
of minds with one another and with 
their physical environment, which 


works in this temporal world and can 
always be trusted to bring forth richer 


good beyond the human vision of any 


time if its required conditions are pro- 
vided. This is not credulity but un- 
derstanding. We know that there is 
a creative might rearing a good we 
cannot discern at the time, because, 


‘as said before, when we look back-. 


ward after many years, perhaps many 
generations, we can see the new crea- 
tions invisibly emerging in the midst 
of the labors and the breakdown of 
lives participant in the creation, if 
these lives were devoted to this crea- 
tive interchange and provided the con- 
ditions needed for it to work effective- 
ly. 

We have two things to give to God 
and one is no less precious than the 
other. We have our successes, our 
achievement, our strength; and then 
we have our failure, our brokenness, 
our weakness. There is no merit in 
incompetence or failure; but it is 
highly important that we see and 
acknowledge the essential and ‘ ines- 
capable fate and condition of human 
existence, which is: the limitation of 
every human plan, the destructiveness 
of every order of life shaped by man 
when allowed to reign supreme and 
when imposed by human power upon 
the lives of all and upon the course of 
history. 

Therefore, our weakness and our 
failure after we have done our utmost, 
if given into the creative interchange 
of minds, persons, groups and cul- 
tures, is just as great a contribution 
as the triumph, because it clears the 
way for the growth of a kingdom that 
must not be constricted by human 
littleness. Not only the Palms, but 
also the Cross and after that the Res- 
urrection, must have their proper 
place in every life that is held secure- 
ly in the hands of God. He who lives 
thus is a warrior who wins in defeat 
even as much as he wins in victory. 


Beyond human plan 


We must be broken because there is 
a God who works for righteousness so 
ereat that it cannot be confined to the 
limits of our control. We must be 
broken because there is, day by day, 
the creation of a kingdom of goodness 
in depth and height and scope so far 
-beyond the reach of any human plan 
that it must not be constricted to our 
imposed directive. We must be broken 
because above us, above the break- 
down and the ruin of plans, person, 
age and culture, there is a beating of 
great wings. 

Two thousand years have been allowed 
to us to learn the meaning of the Palms, 
the Cross and the Resurrection. Two 


thousand years of training and prep- 
aration and now the day has come 
when we must live what we have 
learned. It was for this day that the 
Cross stood on the hill and the Res- 
urrection was accomplished. This is 
the second watershed of history where 
evil rises mightily and warriors go 
forth to bring to completion what was 
begun upon the Cross and is now so 
near its end with the emerging of a 
new age. 

Will the new age bring to higher 
fulfillment the struggle of these last 
two thousand years? That depends on 
whether we live in the power of that 
creative might which won its first 
great victory in the time when many 
cultures converged in Hellenism and 
were held together by the might of 
Rome. The second great victory, if 
it come, must be now when all the 
cultures of the world converge and are 
held together by the might of the 
atomic bomb. 

Three things at least must be done 
if the conditions are to be provided 
which will permit creative interchange 
to bring forth constructively the new 
age: (1) The full power of technology 
must be released to serve the needs of 
the common man. (2) Responsible 
functional participation must be given 
to the common man in maintaining the 
social order. (3) The reality com- 
manding religious devotion must be 
so interpreted that technology and in- 
telligence can be given to its service. 
These are the conditions we must es- 
tablish if we would serve effectively 
the creative power to which we give 
ourselves in faith. 


IN THE TAIL OF THE 
SCORPION 


A suave and paltry man my enemy, 

He encounters no spirit law to lay him 
low. 

Thrives in his pose, lustrous where I 
wilt, 

Pretender in a trivial charade. 


Robs me and daunts me, to a meanness 


down. 

Sull there’s no base to put my rage 
upon. 

“No being is half so paltry. Search for 
depth.” 


O zero-hero of my hate and love! 


Who in this splendid universe of smart 

Summer equipment can make moral 
sense . 

Where men are folded down like 
garden chairs, 

And whiffs of autumn fleck canary 
paint. 
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by CHARLES E. PARK 


Recitation by Diogenes 


A Unitarian reads the 


Apostles’ Creed. between the lines 


Tue clipper ship “Nightingale,” built in 1851, enjoys the distinction 


of being the most beautifully equipped vessel of her class that was 
Her original purpose, which was to carry passengers to 
the World’s Fair held in London that year, was never fulfilled; for 


ever built. 


she was bought by Sampson & Tappan of Boston, and put at once into 


the California trade. 
Nightingale. 

For the purpose of this parable a 
slight violence to chronology is neces- 
sary. During the war between the 
States, she served as a troopship and 
gunboat in the Northern navy. Then 
she was sold to a foreign firm, and some 
months later was stopped on the high 
seas by a Northern cruiser and searched 
for contraband. She was found to be 
full of slaves. The tragic incongruity of 
turning that beautiful vessel into a 
medium of the very iniquity which she 
had been employed so recently in put- 
ting down, may not have struck the 
minds of people at the time; for after 
all, a ship was only a ship, and business 
was business, and there was no senti- 
mental nonsense about it. But the in- 
congruity strikes us squarely between 
the eyes. 

We see the same incongruity in the 
treatment that many professed Chris- 
tians give today to the Apostles’ Creed. 
Early in its history Christianity found 
jtself in competition with several pow- 
erful rivals, especially Gnosticism, a 
highly esoteric cult that made a strong 
appeal to the intelligentsia of the time. 
The God of Gnosticism was the ever- 
burning Pleroma, the Eternal Fullness, 
forever giving off light and warmth and 
energy, but never himself diminished. 
He was far too pure in nature to have 
dealings with this world of matter. His 
emanations, filtering down through a 
series of embodiments, each a shade less 
spiritual than the one next above, and a 
shade more materialistic, finally took 
form in a demiurge, the Old Testament 
Jehovah, whose nature was coarse 
enough to deal with mere matter with- 
out undue indignity, and who created 


Cuartes Epwarps Park, born in Maha- 
baleshwar, India, was graduated from Yale 
University in 1896. Since 1906 he has. served 
as minister of the First Church, Boston, Mass- 
achusetts. His newest book, The Inner Victory, 
appeared May 1, 1946. 
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She was named for Jenny Lind, the Swedish 


Charles E. Park 


this world. God Himself could have no 
contact with this world. His purity was 
guarded by these twenty-five or thirty 
intervening emanations. 

Similarly, Christ, the Word, was pro- 
tected from actual contact with the body 
and its sufferings by a magic mantle of 
doceticism—seeming. He seemed to 
suffer, to be sure; but he went through 
all the painful details of his earthly life, 
the arrest, the mocking, the scourging, 
the crowning with thorns, the thirst and 


agony of the crucifixion, without the. 


slightest sensation of actual bodily dis- 
comfort. It was all a mere seeming. 
He shared our human fortunes only in 
appearance. There was no reality in it. 

As an angry protest against this mass 
of mystical nonsense, with its God too 
holy to have anything to do with man in 
his world, and its Christ who, like a 
divine hypocrite, pretends to share our 


| human anguish but really does nothing ~ 


of the kind, there came the Apostles’ 
Creed. Just read its clauses against that 
background and see how magnificently 
they ring: I believe in God, the Father 
Almighty, maker of theaven and earth; 
and in Jesus Christ, his only Son, our 
Lord; who was conceived by .the Holy 
Ghost, and was born of the Virgin 
Mary, and did suffer under Pontius 
Pilate, and was crucified, dead, and 
buried,—and so on, straight through. 

Here is a fearless, straight-from-the- 
shoulder blow at all bewildering, eva- 
sive, weasel-worded equivocation; a 
simple Bill of Spiritual Rights, claiming 
for man the privilege of being honest in 
God’s presence, of calling a spade a 
spade, of establishing first-hand ac- 
quaintance with Deity in the person of 
an intimate, ever-present God, and a 
genuine unpretending Christ. It is a 
noble document. We can well imagine 
that its first appearance must have been 
like opening a window and letting a 
gust of clean fresh air blow into a fetid 
chamber. 


We respect it too much 


We are sometimes asked why we do 
not use the Apostles’ Creed. Our only 
answer is that we feel too much respect 
for it. Plenty of Christians can. still 
repeat it with perfect honesty. We are 
not of their number. It does not express 
our belief. We will not insult it by 
making it the vehicle for the very men- 
dacity and hypocrisy it was originally 
intended to condemn. When we think 


_ of it, we have to insert a number of 


interlineations which render it gro- 
tesque for purposes of worship. If any- 
one is curious to know what those inter- 


| lineations are we have not the slightest 


' reluctance in telling them. 


the Father 


They are 
somewhat as follows: 


I BELIEVE in [a single, eternal, 
all-inclusive, all-pervading Life Prin- 
ciple whose source and perfect em- 
bodiment is God, who finds varying 
degrees of embodiment in all forms of 
life, who is the prototype of every 


‘grace, power, and nobility found in 


his creation, and whom I eall] God, 
Almighty, Maker of 
heaven and earth; and in Jesus 
Christ, [not] his only Son, [for whose 
son am I?. But] our Lord, [because 
he is a more nearly perfect embodi- 
ment of the Life Principle than any 
one I know;] who was [neither] con- 
ceived by the Holy Ghost, [nor] born 
of the Virgin Mary, [but was con- 
ceived and born exactly as we are all 
conceived and born; and who] suf- 
fered under Pontius Pilate, was cruci- 
fied, dead and buried. He descended 


(Continued on page 308 ) 
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by DONALD MESSENGER 


A World 


Center of Jewry 


De Albert D. Belden of England offers 


a.new plan for Arab-Jewish co-operation 


In the Palestine situation Dr. Albert D. Belden, widely traveled 
British Congregational minister and writer, now on an American and 
Canadian lecture tour, sees a rare opportunity, rather than a dis- 
couraging problem. The organization known in England as “Chris- 
tianity Calling,” which he founded, and which he is now launching 
in the New World, is advancing a specific Palestine plan. He believes 
the plan can both solve the problem and provide a real demonstration 
of applied Christianity, which will add new force to the concept of 


One World. 

Both Christianity and Mohammedan- 
ism, says Dr. Belden, can meet on the 
common ground of belief in One God, 
derived in each case from earlier 
Hebrew monotheism. With this great 
concept of One God as a compelling 
force, he believes, Christianity should 
be able to step into the land that 
cradled the Hebrew religion, and to 
act as a peacemaker between Jews and 
Arabs—both monotheists. 

That is the background of the “Chris- 
tianity Calling” Palestine plan. Start- 
ing-on the fundamental concept of the 
unity of God, it looks toward unity 
of humanity by way of a reconciliation 
that is based essentially on recognition 
of the brotherhood of man, which in 
turn results from the universal father- 
hood of God. 

Dr. Belden and the Council of “Chris- 
tianity Calling” next propose that with 
these high principles in mind, Zionists 
would do well to widen their horizons 
beyond the limited concept of a new 
“small state’ of their own. Instead, 
Dr. Belden and the council urge adop- 
tion of a world-wide Zionism, stressing 
a concept of Zion as a spiritual “city 
which lieth foursquare,” on which the 


sun never sets because, in the words. 


of the Revelator, it has “no need of 
the sun, neither of the moon, to shine 


Donatp Messencer is a well-known news- 
paper correspondent in Boston, Massachusetts. 
Neither “The-Christian Register” nor “The 
Christian Science Monitor” are endorsing Dr. 
Belden’s plan outlined in this article. Mr. Mes- 
senger, a staff member of the “Monitor,” at 
the request of the Editor of the “Register,” 

wrote this interview with Dr. Belden, who 
is now in America. 


be. 


in it: for the glory of God did lighten 
it” (Revelation 21:23). This more 
spiritually substantial Zion, they say, 
could be manifested in the form of a 
strong sense of unity among Jewish 
communities the world over, based on 
their traditional emphasis on the unity 
of God. 

This concept, they say, might well 
hold up such an example of world- 
inclusive brotherhood and fatherhood, 
that the world, hungry for peace, would 
fulfill the prophecy: “And the nations 
of them which are saved shall walk 
in the light of it: and the kings of the, 
earth do bring their glory and honor 
into it.” (Revelation 21:24.) 


No national state 


The first step in bringing such a 
spiritual sense of Zion into being, it 
is suggested next, is to relax the tension 
and strain resulting from the deter- 
mination to acquire possession of a 
physical Zion into which to squeeze 
Jewish emigrants and refugees from all 
over the world. Such expansion at the 
expense of adjoining Arab states be- 
comes a recurrent necessity and a source 
of friction. 

“Tt is out of date for Zionists to talk 
about a ‘national state’,” says Dr. Bel- 
den. “It would be more in line with 
the whole trend of our times to work 
for a ‘World Center of Jewry’ instead.” 

As Dr. Belden sees it, such a “World 
Center of Jewry” would be something 
that Islam in general and the Arabs 
in particular would be glad to have 
on their western fringe. It would be- 
come a center of culture, and perhaps 


hes 
ges 
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of trade, where East and West actually 
could meet in a mutually beneficial and 
understanding way. The basis of the 
fear among Arab neighbors, that the 
Zionists might plan continued aggressive 
expansion, would be removed. 


A fluid population 


Dr. Belden’s specific proposal is that 
in such a center for world-wide Zionism 
an atmosphere of cultural, intellectual 
and scientific activity and exchange 
should be maintained and kept con- 
stantly vital by a two-way flow of 
Zionists from all over the, world. Some 
would come for short visits. Others 
would stay for university courses of 
four years and longer. 

The total number of Jews in this 
center, he suggests, should balance the 
total number of Arabs living withim 
it and contributing to the richness and’ 
wideness of its contacts. Half of this: 
Jewish population would be permanent,. 
the other half transient—including; 
students taking long courses of study. 

The plan has been presented in detail 
already to varidus officials by the Coun- 
cil of “Christianity Calling’ whose ob- 
jectives are “to press a stronger battle 
for a Christian order in civilization” and 
to achieve “a more drastic approach to a 
Christian Social Order.” For instance 
it has been laid before the Hon. 
George Hall, England’s Minister for 
Colonies, and the Special Commission 
on Palestine. The Hebrew University 
in Jerusalem recently requested a copy, 
also, for detailed study. Dr. Belden, 


‘incidentally, is interested particularly 


in a request of that kind, since he is 
himself a member of the Governing 
Committee of London University, as 
well as of the World Brotherhood 
Foundation and Federal Free Church 
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A peaceful scene in Palestine: Jewish settlers visit an Arab grain field to discuss mutual 
problems with their neighbors. 


Council National Executive Committees 
in England. 

Summarizing the “Christianity Call- 
ing” proposals for Palestine, he says: 


(1) The Jewish leaders should be per- 
suaded to forego their purpose of found- 
ing a Jewish National State. 


(2) Instead they should be encouraged 
and supported in every way to make 
Palestine a World Center of a number 
of Jewish settlements—to which refugees 
could be welcomed — situated in other 
parts of the world. These might be in 
Australia, Canada, New Zealand, the 
United States, Latin America, Turkestan, 
and one or two places in Europe. 

(3) By foregoing the purpose of set- 
ting up a National State, the Jews would 
end Arab, suspicions and fears. They 
could then obtain parity of population in 
Palestine with the Arabs—about 2,000,000 
—especially as they would desire to place 
half that number upon a rotating basis 
for temporary residents from other world 
settlements, and from scattered Jewry 
around the globe. Palestine would be for 
all these a training ground and center 
of cultural education. 


(4) A new outburst of international 
good will would meet such sacrifice of 


nationalistic ambitions on the part of 
Jewry and a great weight of apprehension 
would be lifted from the world in general. 


(5) To insure the success of this plan 
it is further proposed that: (a) The high 
ecclesiastical authorities of Christianity, 
such as the Pope, the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the Moderator of the British Free 
Churches and the leader of the Federated 
Churches of Christ in America, and (b) 
The high authorities of the Mohammedan 
Faith including the Aga Khan, should 
combine their interest and effort to en- 


courage the Jewish and Arab leaders to. 


accept such a solution. These religious 
authorities could fling the full weight of 
the prestige and resources of their re- 
ligions into the plan as an acknowledg- 
ment of their great historic debt to 
Judaism for its first insistence on the 
Oneness of Almighty God. 


Dr. Belden feels strongly that if this 
plan can be applied, Palestine, the 
ancient crossroads of the world, can 
become a focal point for modern world 
unity, and the legendary battle ground 
of Armageddon can develop into a 
center for the beating of swords into 
plowshares. 


THE WAY AHEAD IN 
SCIENCE AND RELIGION 
(Continued from page 303) 


We believe in the power of every race 


. 


and every nation to create from its own - 


cultural resources something good for it- 
self and for the whole world. That is 
the liberal creed. We are not devoted to 


‘ uniformity; as educators we are con- 


stantly alert to deviation, originality, and 
spontaneity. That is the spirit of de- 
mocracy. We are not flattered by any 
superficial imitation of our own institu- 
tions. Believing in progress and social 
evolution, we welcome cultural variety all 
over the world as a source of hope and 
refreshment. 

Whatever the approach, the nation 
that achieves unity through democratic 
virtues will build for itself a new spiritual 
life, a dynamic synthesis of art and 
science, of all its traditions and values. 


Some democracies separate church and ° 


state through fundamental law. They 
do so in order that both religion and 
government may contribute their utmost 
to a complete life. We believe that de- 
mocracy properly conceived has this in 
common with religion, for in quest of the 
spiritual life, it emphasizes the dignity 
and worth of individual human beings, 
together with characteristics of brother- 
hood common to all.4 


We should be at home in many 
lands and among divergent social 
groups, as long as our companions ac- 
cept the truths of science, seek moral 
and spiritual guidance from within, and 
proclaim the brotherhood of man. 


All people could then be free; they 
would know, as never before, the mean- 
ing of life. A new kinship would be 
set up with the long ago and the far 
away. All-free men would take their 
place serenely, and perhaps with keen 
enjoyment, in the endless march of 
natural events. 

To Unitarians, all this seems reason- 
able, if not obvious, but, alas, there is 
a shortage of Unitarians in the world. 


4Report of the United States Education 
Mission to Japan, State Department, March 


80, 1946. 


RECITATION BY 
DIOGENES 


(Continued from page 306) 


into [no] hell, [for, as hell is not a 
place but a spiritual condition, he 
never saw the outer door-mat of hell.] 
The third day [the eager women 
found his tomb empty, and jumped to 
the conclusion that in the night] he 
rose again from the dead; he ascended 
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into [no] heaven, [for as heaven is not 
a place but a spiritual condition, he 
never left heaven,] and sitteth on the 
right hand of God the Father 
Almighty [if it is any comfort to you.] 
From thence he shall come [if he is 
not already here] to judge the quick 
and the dead. I believe in the Holy 
Ghost [whom I call the Holy Spirit: 
‘the spirit in which God works;] the 
holy catholic Church [so long as it 


tries to be holy and catholic ;] the com- 
munion of [what] saints [there are;] 
the forgiveness of sins; the resurrec- 
tion of the body [ifi body means per- 
sonality: not, if body means this 
mortal frame, for I am sick to death 
of my mortal frame and hope to be 
rid of it soon;] and the life everlast- 


ing [meaning a chance to finish out 


the interrupted opportunities of this 
life.] Amen. ; 


, 
; 
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by HERBERT HITCHEN| 


Report from Hungary 


Unitarian heroism can now be told 


JHE cradle of organized Unitarianism is that unhappy land, Transyl- 
vania, which time and again has been a political pawn, struggled for 
and held first by Hungary and then Rumania. 


__ Besides persecution and deprivation 
that has lasted through the centuries 
our Hungarian liberal brethren have 
twice now, through poor and foolish 
national leadership, found their country 
involved in world wars on the wrong 
and losing side. To the great majority 
of them this has meant deep sorrow, 
as well as the hardship that has visited 
the vanquished. 


The story of the past few years is 
one that reflects the tensions and the 
clashing ideologies in which the whole 
of Europe was involved. There was 
a minority that, flouting the democratic 
spirit of their faith and the fundamental 
principles that underlie it, joined the 
spiritual ranks of the enemy. They 
strove, by unscrupulous means, to gain 
decisive power in the National Council 
of the Hungarian Unitarian Church and 
to line it up with the prevalent political 
totalitarianism. They failed, and this 
fairly completely, for the majority 
were not to be drawn away to 
the worship of strange gods, but 
not before much damage was done, and 
a divisive spirit engendered. The most 
grievous of their accomplishments was 
the pushing through of a resolution 
forbidding Jewish members or those 
of Jewish origin the right to vote. Al- 
though this was violently opposed by 
many of the older leaders and out- 
standing laymen, it was passed by the 
General Assembly, but it is good to 
note that after the liberation the very 
first act of the Assembly was one of 
penitence. The resolution was repealed 
and the members of Jewish origin were 
warmly invited to take active part in 
the life and government of the church. 
Rapid judgment fell on the traitors to 
the liberal faith. They were summarily 
dismissed from their posts by the As- 
sembly, and the inner conflict which 
has plagued the movement through the 
war years has been resolved. 


Dr. Hersert Hircuen is the Director of the 
Department of Foreign Churches of the 
American Unitarian Association. He is also 
minister of the First Unitarian Society in 


_ Newton, Massachusetts. 


‘ 


Alexander Szent-Ivangi 


In happy and uplifting contrast to 
the spirit of the renegades is that of 
the stalwart souls, both ministerial and 
lay, who have guided their action, 
through long years of fiery ordeal, by 
the principles of an enlightened, free- 
dom-championing faith. In magnifi- 
cent heroism, nothing could surpass the 
witness of Bishop Jozan and of Rev. 
Alexander Szent-Ivanyi, the acting 
bishop of Budapest, as told in the 
June Register. It is of epic propor- 
tions, and when the full record is made 
of the factors that turned the tide in 
favor of Allied victory, both these 
names will shine with a brilliance that 
will capture the reverence of men. 

To house in the Church Hall and feed 
from one’s own home, and at one’s own 
expense, as many. as ninety-four people 
at a time—American, English, Dutch, 
Belgian, French, Poles and Serbians— 
and that when one’s country is at war 
with the nations from which they come, 
is an act of superb bravery and out- 
standing humanitarianism. This is 
what Alexander Szent-Ivanyi did while 
Mrs. Szent-Ivanyi did the cooking for 
them in her own home. It earned him 


the unwelcome attention of the Hun- 
garian Secret Police and of the Gestapo, 
and for many months he lived under- 
ground and directed his movement from 
there. Word has just been received 
that he secretly sheltered in his own 
home for seven months Lt. General 
Charles T. Howie who had escaped 
from the enemy and who was, through 
Mr. Szent-Ivanyi, entrusted by the Hun- 
garian Government to mediate a sepa- 
rate peace with the Allies. 

We have reason to be proud that this 
man is of our own household of faith, 
nor is his witness a solitary one, al- 
though it is the most outstanding. Other 
ministers performed yeoman service for 
their religion. 

Church life disrupted 

In Transylvania, swept and devas- 
tated by war as the German and Rus- 
sian armies retreated or occupied, 
church life was fearfully disrupted. 
Many of the buildings were destroyed. 
The ministers and leaders often dis- 
appeared and some four of the former 
are still in Displaced Persons Camps 
in the American Zone in Germany. The 
income of the churches was entirely 
wiped out and fantastic inflation re- 
duced the members to excruciating 
poverty, yet two ministers, J. Kovari and 
A. Ekart, have conducted services and 
other functions in as many as twelve 
villages every Sunday. What this 
means in terms of valor we can only 
guess. Nothing but a boundless de- 
votion could impel it. When we realize 
that the pengo, which was five to the 
dollar at par, is now a billion to the 
dollar, and that the monthly salary of 
even the Bishop of Hungary amounts 
to about one dollar in American money, 
we have some slight idea of what our 
Hungarian brethren are suffering. 

Although the picture is by no means 
complete, it is reported that some 
seventy churches have been destroyed 
or badly damaged. One village in Cen- 
tral Transylvania, Vadad, inhabited 
entirely by Unitarians, was completely 
wiped out. Rumanian extremists have 
looted houses and committed all man- 
ner of vandalism. Fortunately, in 
Transylvania the two colleges suffered 
only minor damage, but the agricul- 
tural college, which was the pride of 
the farming communities, lost all its 
equipment and livestock. The desola- 
tion and helplessness that these facts 
indicate among a people who were very 
hopeful and flourishing pose a mighty 
challenge to the Unitarians in other 
parts of the world to render an aid that 
is at once crucial and magnificently 
creative. If the true spirit of our faith 
is in us, the challenge will not be issued 
in vain. 
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by HAROLD KENNETH SHELLEY — 


Shall We Preach Politics ? 


The Unitarian minister of Tacoma 
discusses religious goals and political means 


Tus is the age of the common man. 
man, not in mediocre, aristocratic, or benevolent man. 
own mind the common man’s intellect must be awakened, his thinking 


To speak his 


freed from the control of state or church. There are many examples 
of secular leaders who have betrayed the masses, but ministers who 
preach politics as religion likewise betray them. Yet ministers who 


preach religion without politics, or politics without religion also be- 


tray all men everywhere. The confusion of religious goals and politi- 
cal means is a major characteristic of our times, yet it is the age-old 
problem of the prophets, apostles, and the Church. 


In American life the development of 
the principle of the separation of state 
and church checked the tendency to fuse 
religion and politics into a theocratic 
state. But with the rise of humanitarian 
preaching in the nineteenth century, and 
more recently the preaching of. the 
social gospel and social action, it has 
become more and more evident what 
preachers ‘have been doing. On the one 
hand they have preached a message of 
“sweet bye and bye.” Whether or not 
they intended it, this contributed to and 
supported the expectations, desires, and 
demands of the dominant class, be that 
class feudal barons, kings, commercial 
or industrial bourgeoisie. On the other 
hand, some ministers have spoken out 
against willful wrong, dominance, pride 
and injustice mainly by presenting their 
own political views as though they were 
the truths of revelation. In other words, 
the state and church lhave been posed as 
opposites, as antagonists, and a choice 
made between them. 

This cleavage results in several types 
of preaching. The reformist attitude is 
noble but basically conservative. Al- 
though reform does assist the growth of 
good, it is inadequate. The preachers 
who speak for reform alone fail to 
recognize the political possibility of cut- 
ting the roots of evil and making way 
for the spread of the religious life. 

Likewise the vested interests of those 
who control the settlement house, the 
endowed university, the railroad, or the 
international oil cartel are guided by an 


Harowp SHELLEY is a native of Dorchester, 
Massachusetts, and a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and Meadville Theological 
School. He. became minister of the Unitarian 
Church of Tacoma, Washington, August 1945. 
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attitude which is more than conserva- 
tive. The desire to maintain the status 
quo, of whatever character, is a desire 
to stop history and human processes at 
the present stage. And it must be 
remembered~ that manv persons of 
status quo interests are respectable and 
wealthy members of our churches. This 
often causes the minister to confuse his 
politics and his religion. If he fails to 
speak out against the use of tax money 
and governmental organizations for 
private interests, he reveals a naive 
refusal to see that political action can 
further or prevent the religious life. 


Goals are not techniques 


Furthermore, confusion of politics 
and religion often leads the minister to 
preach “the religion of democracy” 
“the religion of science.” But to do so 
is to confuse techniques with goals; 
democracy and science are methods of 
pursuing religious purposes. They are 
at present our most effective methods; 
to speak of them as goals is to leave us 


It is the age of faith in voting 


in confusion as to what are Props 


methods. 


Such confusion in preaching shows 
that to seize either horn of the dilemma, 
to choose to follow church or state 
alone, places the minister under the 
leadership of ineffective church dogma 
or of a political party. In either case 


-the minister fails to see that political 


action may prevent or contribute to the 
developing religious life. of a person. 
Unitarian ministers, and laymen too, 
are especially prone to shift from one 
leader to another, and thus to follow 
the trends within the social scene. But 
truly religious goals should command 
the leadership of ministers in the use 
and deliberation of means to achieve 
these goals. In the face of this dilemma, 
what are we to do? 


It is infamy 


Holding fast to the wisdom of the 
separation of church, and state, and 
continuing to preach a confusion of 
politics and religion, the minister is 
faced with the possibility of seizing both 
horns of the dilemma at once. But this 
is exactly what the Fascists do! The 
Fascist. gospel is subtle and is based 
fundamentally on a deliberate substitu- 
tion and confusion of political goals 
with religious purposes. I quote from 
a recent pamphlet edited by the Rev. 
Norman Vincent Peale: 


The spectacle of the Protestant Church _ 


turning away from the spiritual mission 
to which Christ assigned it to become 
part of a movement to break down capi- 
talism, free enterprise and individualism, 
and set up Socialism in the world, is a 
sad and portentious one. 


The infamy. of this identification of a 


politico-economical system with the 
spiritual mission of Christ’s church is 
carried even further: 


New and revolutionary forces, battling 
for the philosophy of materialism and 
collectivism, are at work in the world, 
and are finding their powerful reflection 
in America. 

We do not propose to combat these 
forces by political action. We believe 
that every question in America will be 
settled if it is done in the spirit of true 


religion. We-need to release anew the 
power of religious faith atoene our 
people. 


Our enterprise system: Bei all the 
charities and churches. The world of 
business is also ‘holy ground.’ It too is a 
temple in which God’s work is done. . . 


So business is God's temple! And 


all are expected to bow down before it. r 


The fundamental Fascist assumption is 
that religion and the church are means 
to achieving political goals. Upon this 


a 


, The Inside Story of 


Eas by SENATOR WAYNE L. MORSE 


Republican, of Oregon 


Truman Dratt-Labor Hoax 


Railroad surrender concealed from Congress 


The American press has accepted, 
without searching out the facts, the 
story that Truman didn’t know about 
the Railroad settlement before he made 
his speech to Congress urging forceful 
compulsion of the strikers if they didn’t 
capitulate. 

Anyone who told the press such a 
thing didn’t help the cause of Truman 
any by such a misstatement. 

I tell you that Truman pulled a hoax 
on the American people, and I think 
one of the saddest things about it all 
has been the failure of American 
journalism to show it up, because all 
the facts are so easily available to any 
newspaperman who wants to dig them 
out. There isn’t any good reason why 
they haven’t been dug out. 


Surrender settled in morning 


The surrender terms of the striking 
Brotherhoods was agreed upon in my 
office about 9 o’clock Saturday morn- 
ing, May 25. 

By 10:30 that morning it was known 
at the White House by the President’s 
advisers that Whitney and Johnston had 
no intention of going through with the 
strike, but only wished to negotiate with 
the President’s advisers or the President 
himself on the basis of the President’s 
own Emergency Board report. They 
certainly were entitled to a chance to 
conduct such negotiations because—and 
this point must not be overlooked—the 
set of rules granted by the President’s 
own Emergency Board were of much 
greater importance to the engineers and 
trainmen than most of the other 18 


Brotherhoods. 


They couldn’t get anywhere at the 
White House, so they went over to the 
State Department and saw Jimmy 
Byrnes. He left the State Department 
and went to the White House for the 


Wayne L. Morse, U. S. Senator from 
Oregon, has served as Dean of the University 
of Oregon Law School and as public member 
of the National War Labor Board. 


purpose of discussing the proposal with 
Steelman. 

At about 11:30 Steelman notified 
Byrnes, Whitney and Johnston that the 
President had instructed him (Steel- 
man) not to carry on any more negotia- 
tions with Whitney and Johnston in the 
name of the President. Why did the 
President take that action? 


White House doors closed 


I think it is perfectly obvious that he 
knew that inside of three minutes, if he 
met with Whitney and Johnston, any 
paper he wanted them to sign would 
be signed, because they made clear to 
Byrnes and to Steelman that there 
would not be any strike at four o’clock 
and all they wanted to do was to work 
out the details of the settlement. 


It was the President’s clear public 
obligation to do everything he could on 
behalf of the American people to nego- 
tiate a settlement and accept Whitney’s 
and Johnston’s surrender, but it is 
obvious that that would have required 
him to change the complete stage set- 
tings for the 4 0’clock show. Hence he 
allowed Steelman to keep Whitney and 
Johnston cooling their heels for hours 
on Saturday while Steelman went 
through the motions of signing an 
agreement with the other 18 Brother- 
hoods who had made clear days before 
that they were going to take the 18% 
cents. 


It wasn’t until late in the afternoon, 
about the time that the President left 
for Capitol Hill, that Steelman called 
in Whitney and Johnston and shoved 
the agreement before them to sign. 


Wire services blamed 


However, long before that cheap 
dramatic move on ithe part of Steelman, 
Whitney and Johnston had sent out 
telegrams to their men to report at 4 
o’clock. That had been announced on 
the radio throughout the country. 
Furthermore, Barkley announced on the 


Wayne L. Morse 


floor of the Senate early in the afternoon 
of May 25 that the strike was over, and 
then when he found he had his signals 
crossed with the Administration, he put 
the blame on the AP and the UP. 

Some of the papers in Oregon have 
criticized me on the ground that a mem- 
ber of the Senate should not engage in 
personal criticism of the President. 
They show gross ignorance of their 
American history. 

What is most important of all is that 
a paper hanger in Germany developed 
an acceptance on the part of the German 
people that he should be immune from 
personal criticism. We should never 
forget in this country that the Presi- 
dency doesn’t run itself. It is run by a 
mere man. 


Resolution feared 


Although I am taking my fair share 
of criticism from my attack, I am satis- 
fied that in due course of time the 
people of the country will come to 
recognize that Truman pulled a hoax 
on them. I have introduced a resolu- 
tion in the Senate which is my answer 
to those who want-to question the 
factual basis for my criticism. The 
Democrats will see to it that the in- 
vestigation called for by my resolution 
is never held, because they know that 
if I get a chance to put some men under 
oath in that investigation, I would be 
able to show up the hoax. 


NEXT MONTH 


The August issue will include a forum 
on the crisis in labor relations with 
spokesmen of industry, labor, religion 
and the public. 
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SUMMER BOOK SECTION 


The Register Recommends: 


America’s Belsen 


The Snake Pit. By Mary JANE Warp. 
New. York: Random House. $2.50. 

The modern practice of psychoanaly- 
sis is fast becoming one of America’s 
most valuable instruments of reaction. 
Fees for private practice are so high 
that only the privileged can afford 
them. Those with insufficient means 
are at the mercy of the latest fad, or 
may fall into the hands of the unprin- 
cipled, ungenerous and _hardhearted, 
the careless and undertrained, whether 
doctors, nurses or attendants in state 
hospitals, courts and even classrooms. 
The mentally sick are as completely at 
the mercy of authority as are prisoners 
or babies. (But babies can still count 
on mother-love.) 

The scientific truths in the newer 
psychological theories. are being used 
to deny social truths. If it can be 
proved that an anti-Fascist fighter is 
“unadjusted” or “emotionally  un- 
stable,” it’s as good as refuting any pos- 
sible value in the Soviet Union. If a 
Socialist really felt guilty because he 
tried to poke out the eye of his baby 
brother when he was two, obviously 
there isn’t any use asking whether one 
third of this country is ill-fed, ill-housed 
or ill-clothed. 

For these and other reasons this book, 
The Snake Pit, is one of the major con- 
tributions to our times. Mary Jane 
Ward was a young married housewife 
who suffered a nervous breakdown and 
was sent to a State mental institution. 
The book tells the story of her year 
there, her terrifying struggle to regain 
her sanity; it pictures vividly and 
almost unbearably the infernos through 
which she passed, those created by her 
own anxieties and fears and those con- 
tributed by the personnel and condi- 
tions of the hospital. The story is full 
of excitement, suspense, pity, horror; 
it picks out characters of fellow patients, 
nurses and attendants, doctors and 
limns them with a few swift, marvelous 
strokes. There is humor, wit and irony 
of a high order. The book can be read 
for “sheer entertainment,” be regarded 
as “a novel without an ax to grind,” the 
personal story of one girl with no over- 
tones of “exposé,” “muckraking” or 
social indictment. 

But the very pitting against one an- 
other of these conceptions is false. For 
the novel is all of these and precisely 
because it is a first-rate story. Its “in- 
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dictment” of what goes on in mental 
institutions in this country is woven into 


the fabric of the book, is as much part | 


of it as the consciousness of the girl 
who tells her tale through her own 
mind. And those who know what is 
going on in the world today must be 
shocked. Especially when such an 
article as Albert Q. Maisel’s. in Life 
magazine of May 6 follows with revela- 
tions that should turn your hair white. 

For what this book shows, as do these 
belated revelations, is a state of affairs 
in the United States in some respects as 
brutal, as wickedly savage as Belsen 
and Dachau. In Virginia Cunning- 
ham’s hospital, toilet paper was not 
provided and had to be asked for. 
Toilet humiliations were among the first 
practiced by the Gestapo. “Tub” elec- 
tric shock treatment and restraint were 
instruments of torture. The patients 
were given food unfit for hogs; there 
was no occupation except the menial 
work of the institution, litthe under- 
standing care. A staff meeting was akin 
to a Gestapo questioning and Mary 
Ward shows you that you’d ‘have 
flunked it too—and done worse than bite 
the doctor’s finger. 

Do the American people feel guilty? 
Are we willing to stand and see it all 
happen again as in the bad Nazi dream, 
stand by inactive until it is too late? 
For the Nazi example should have 
taught us this truth too: it can become 


too late. ELLA WINTER 


Against monopoly 


The First Freedom. By Morris L. 
Ernst. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $3.00. 

This convincing study of the Ameri- 
can press, movies and radio reveals a 
serious threat to our freedom of speech 
and expression, one that also menaces 
the world’s peace. For “until ideas 
can roam our earth without restraint, 
there is slight chance for a peaceful 
world.” To develop our minds and find 
the truth we need diversity and excite- 
ment through conflict of ideas. “We 
are concerned with the right of the 
consumer,” says Mr. Ernst, “and in our 
society the most important consumer 
goods are those sold by press, radio and 
movies.” 

Europe and Russia are being invited 
to go the easy way of government con- 
trol. Americans are mostly opposed to 
this now. In this-country not govern- 


ment but economic monopoly is the 
present danger to the first freedom. Be- 
fore we can lead the world in this direc- 
tion we must first clean our own house 
in order to have the diversity of ideas 
we need for sound democratic decisions. 

Ownership of the press, movies and 
radios is highly concentrated in the 
United States. “There are only 117 
cities left where competing dailies still 
exist. .. . Five movie companies control 
the market of the screen. The radio 
stations are dominated by four net- 
works.” There is no free discussion of 
the issues raised by this monopoly. 

How can we avoid mental starvation 
through this dictatorship of the mind? 
“By the will of the people,” says Mr. 
Ernst, “expressed through courts and 
legislatures.” Many ways are sug- 
gested, beginning with a joint Senate- 
House Inquiry, by which the country 
press and independent movies and 
radio stations can be encouraged. “We 
must now restore our own market places 
of the mind not only for the sake of our 
own freedom, but also so that we can 
maintain leadership in the world-wide 
struggle against dictatorship of the 
mind.” 

ArTuHurR N. Moore 


Mr. van Paassen’s Testament 


Earth Could Be Fair. By PIERRE VAN 
Paassen. New York: Dial Press. $3.75. 


One quickly encounters a clué to 
making the earth fair as the first few 
pages turn slowly. Why should ten 
men risk their lives to save one young 
boy from the raging river as the town 
burns and the flood rises? As the chase 
develops the pages begin a rapid leaf- 
ing. Each new chapter rises toward 
the climax which in the end is gratify- 
ing because it has been earned. Pro- 
duced here is a remarkable number of 
stories with individual merit; a review 
of current history, a statement of human 
principles; all blended with master 
strokes into a most readable autobio- 
graphical novel. 

The star of human hope rises again 
from the ruin of global warfare in the 
humble appeal of the free religious 
ideal. Colonial greed, racial hatred, 
pride of isolation from reality, 
the stately march of evil dominat- 
ing the good in man, _ (espe- 
cially in prescribed forms of religious 
authority) all are paraded before the 
stillborn hope of a fair‘ earth. 

The little town of Gorcum, birth place 
of the author, becomes an international 
“Main Street” as it grows from the 
placid age of optimism through the 


erotesque period of expansion ended by 


World War II. Effortless transitions 
take us from character to character, in- 


ee 
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Pierre van Paassen 


troducing a new problem with consum- 
mate skill and persuasiveness. 

The author occasionally employs a 
“stream of consciousness” technique 
with swift moving associations, reach- 
ing at times satirical heights in his 
denunciation of the ridiculous aspects 
of fundamental Calvin-Catholic doc- 
trine. There is also willing praise of 
the true in heart. 

There is much entertainment and in- 
formation here. The pattern of historic 
forces so vividly portrayed drives the 
reader into a disturbing orientation of 
the present hour. Old tensions acquire 
new force and mount with sweeping 
movement. Life has its illegitimate 
moments—and its children of mis- 
fortune. The evil men live by is not 
denied, but out of the depths of Nazi 
brutality, dimmed only by our own 
sophisticated atomic warfare, comes 
the old undaunted cry, “Earth could 
be fair, and all her people one.” 

Rosert Henry HoLMEs 


A Unitarian scientist 


Willis Rodney Whitney, Pioneer of 
Industrial Research. By Joun T. Bro- 
peRIcK. Albany: Fort Orange Press, 
Inc. $3.00. 

As Director of the Research Labora- 
tory of the General Electric Company, 
famous for its brilliant staff and prolific 
inventive genius, Willis Rodney Whit- 
ney has been one of the great spirits of 
our generation. It was he who set the 
pattern and the philosophy of the mod- 
ern industrial research laboratory which 
has been the source of man’s industrial 
advance during the last fifty years. This 
biography offers much insight into his 
life and thought, revealing the human 
being as well as the research pioneer. 

Whitney is not only a great scientist 
but also an exceedingly lovable man. 
Overflowing with a natural curiosity, he 
spent his life exploring the delightful 
mysteries of the natural order. He 
sought the secrets of electricity, and in 
his spare time tracked the land turtle 
and recorded the development of cancer 


F. C. Weiskopf 


in goldenrod. Engaging and inspiring 
are his earnestness and capacity for 
hard work and fun. When he described 
a scientist as “much like an active boy 
the world over. First he is inquisitive, 
then diligent as a seeker and finder, 
then communicative,” he was describ- 
ing himself. 

The style of writing in this biography 
is somewhat awkward and unsystematic. 
Recording conversations and _inter- 
views as well as whole speeches, it 
wavers between biography and auto- 
biography, but the man continually 
breaks through the style. This record of 
his life will*be enjoyed by all who ap- 
preciate the lives of the great and noble, 
and should be especially valuable for 
adolescents interested in careers in the 
field of scientific research. 

DonaLp HARRINGTON 


Disaster in Vienna 


Twilight on the Danube. By F. C. WEIs- 
KopF. Translated by Otca Marx. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $3.00. 


This novel, the first in a series pro- 
jected by the author to cover the period 
between 1913 and 1939, is set in Prague 
and Vienna immediately before the first 
World War. One’s impression while 
reading it may turn out to be quite dif- 
ferent from one’s view of it in retro- 
spect. 

What one reads at first sight is the 
story of an upper class Austrian family 
in Prague, the personalities, the love 
affairs, the minutiae of character, and 
of ways of living, the beautifully done 
evocations of weather, scenery, at- 
mosphere; the study, in particular, of 
the views, sensations and reactions of 
the central character, Alexander Rei- 
ther, the liberal publisher, patriarch of 
the family and romantic pursuer of fair 
women. 

But in retrospect what does one re- 
member? A pervasive sense of the 
decadence of a civilization, a shadow of 
approaching doom that the more sensi- 
tive protagonists in the novel are aware 
of, that they make feeble attempts to 


Harry C. Meserve 


Willis R. Whitney 


avert, but before which they are help- 
less. Perhaps they are helpless because 
they do not care quite enough, because 
they are paralyzed with fatalism. To 
the cataclysm of the future, the three 
Reither generations offer different 
answers: Alexander presents the for- 
mula of the nineteenth century liberal 
intellectual; he writes occasional bril- 
liant editorials; lhe discusses affairs 
over a chess table with his friend Seel- 
meyer in Vienna; his interview with 
the foreign minister, Von Berchtold, the 
most important action he undertakes, is 
a foredoomed failure. His son, Max 
Egon, is introverted to the point of 
absolute inertia; of his two grand- 
daughters, one takes the path of irre- 
sponsible hedonism, the other escapes 
from the lifelessness of her family en- 
vironment to discover the “common 
people” of Prague; with all her adoles- 
cent emotions, her ardent and angular 
embrace of Socialist formulas—there is 
much lhumor and sympathy in the 
account of her development—her face 
at least is turned towards the future. 
On the last pages of the novel 
Alexander himself, the charming, the 
urbane, the civilized, fine flower of the 
liberal Austrian tradition, is unable 
either to divert by a hair’s breadth the 
war party’s long prepared embroilment 
with Serbia, or to hold the allegiance 
of the woman he loves, his pursuit of 
whom has superseded in his conscious: 
ness the imminence of political catas- 
trophe. And so June 28, 1914, the day 
of Sarajevo, ends the novel on a muted 
note of quietly accepted distaster. 
FRANCES PUTNAM 


More than negation 


Faith in the Making. By Harry C, 
MEsERVE. Boston: The Beacon Press, 
25c. 

In this booklet Mr. Meserve has given 
us the results of a seminar of Unitarian 
college students which he recently led. 
Fortunately, he has not allowed the 
thinking of that group to come to us 
without first infusing some of his own 
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mature religious insight. Thus, while 
we get an excellent view into the mo- 
tives and desires of our young people 
as they dissect themselves in the realms 
of social and personal living, we see as 
well through the discerning eyes of Mr. 
Meserve the enervating weakness of our 
liberal movement—its lack of a basic 
and genuine religious experience that 
will reveal to us the fundamental fact 
that “life is to be lived for ends beyond 
itself.” 

Mr. Meserve deserves heartfelt thanks 
from every liberal for reminding us in 
so provocative a way that our faith 
must be “more than a negative protest 
against the errors of the past” or “a 
social credo” if it would lead us to the 
heart of reality where alone we can find 
both the dynamic for action and the 
peace that passeth understanding. 

WAYNE SHUTTEE 


‘Primer on Humanism 


The Meaning of Humanism. By Curtis 
W. REEsE. Boston: Beacon Press. $1.00. 


Most books use many words to say 
little. Rarely seen are books, such as 
The Meaning of Humanism, that say 
much with few words. Its fifty pages 
are so skillfully written that there is 
no loss of content by economy of ex- 
pression. The four chapters present 
the background of Humanism, its pos- 
tulates and presuppositions, a statement 
on Humanistic democracy and an affirm- 
ation on the beginnings of a Humanistic 
world. : 

This brief exposition will be received 
as both useful and accurate. It is not 
controversial except as the Humanist 
position is subject to controversy. It 
may be criticised as coldly intellectual. 
If so, such criticism is hardly to the 
point, nor is it entirely accurate. The 
function of the book is not primarily 
evangelical. Rightly one does not ask 
fervor of a definition. 

As to the warmth of the book, it may 
be said that this depends upon the 
emotional conditioning of the reader. 
Most readers with religious training 
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feel warmth only in .connection with 
the traditional content of religion. 
Possibly that is a cultural lack. Also, 
and unfortunately, many people have 
not learned to respond emotionally to 
the integrity of realism. It remains 
true however that some will be warmed 
emotionally by such material as Dr. 
Reese has presented. It is no colder 
than science which saves the lives of 
men for those who love them. This 
all depends on how catholic are the 
hearts of those who read it. As a 
matter of fact, the last two chapters 
have a warming quality for those whose 
religion is social. They give content 
to love and reason to courage and 
faith. 


Dr. Reese has made clear, once and 


for all, the democratic orientation of - 


Humanism and its valid social pro- 
gram. He offers a most discerning 
concept of democracy by substituting 
the idea of “the well-being of each” 
for the commonly used “greatest good 
for the greatest number.” The book 
is quite evidently written from the heart 
as well as the head. 


Date DEWITT 


A novel with ideas 


Wasteland. By Jo Stnctair. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. $2.50. 


This book won the substantial Harper 
Prize for a first novel, and deserved 
to win (one can’t say that every time). 
Though the writing style shows a certain 
awkwardness, though there is an un- 
fortunate dependence on __ literary 
clichés, and though there are structural 
faults, there is also great honesty; there 


is a serious, universally human problem » 


treated seriously. You may be in- 
terested in psychiatry, sociology, minor- 
ity problems, anthropology, or religion 
—or not in any of these; this novel 
will touch your conscious or subcon- 
scious interest. You are urged to read 
it, especially if an overdose of “light 
fiction” has made you despair of the 
novel as a useful literary form. 


Siti. 


Jo Sinclair 


A. Powell Davies 


His brother’s keeper 


The Faith of an Unrepentant Liberal. 
By A. PoweEL. Davies. Boston: Beacon 
Press. $1.25. 


In these times when men, like oxen, 
are prodded to follow some particular 
way of party, pressure group, priest, 
or practitioner, it is good to have the 
faith of an unrepentant liberal. 

“Liberalism,” says Mr. Davies, “is 
that which liberates.”’ “Political liberals 
have sought to emancipate themselves 
and all others from servitude to ancient 
and oppressive systems, from inferior 
citizenship, from subjugation to the 
will of overlords, believing that society 
is best where all are most free to 
participate in ruling it, in making its 
laws, in deciding the directions it shall 
take.” 

“Liberalism,” Mr. Davies admits, “is 
not an easy thing to define . . . . not 
because it is vague but because it is 
comprehensive.” Then in ten sermons 
on ten different subjects in varying 
moods, he gives a comprehensive, un- 
derstandable picture of the liberalism 
in Religion that sets men free. He 
tells with a vivid style and exciting . 
manner of a spirit for life which comes 
in mankind’s growth from adolescence 
to maturity. ; 

He tells of man’s homesickness for 
the past. “In our immaturity, in the 
childhood of our race we mistook our . 
longing for a better world for a golden 
age behind us . but the better 
world is in the future, waiting to be 
made.” “There is a power... . far 
beyond our intellectual grasp but ut- 
terly alive in human minds, awake in — 
human hearts and moving us onward to 
our fulfillment; a presence that re- 
quires that we ourselves decide our 
fate, take up and manifest the glory 
and the burden of our own humanity, 
a humanity which mounts, and must, 
towards divinity; a power and potency 
which breathes its claims, and always 
has, into the life of every age, the ad- 
vance of every phase of history.” 

For all who know Mr. Davies’ great 
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preaching these mounting phrases speak 
clearly his faith in “The God of the 
ever-onward, ever-forward, ever-march- 
ing future.” 

Mr. Davies plumbs the depths and 
‘soars to the heights and he is at his 
best when according to the purpose 
of his preaching he brings the distant 
evil home. “When the heavy boots 
of tyrants trample, no matter where 
it is, we shall hear the echo of it at 
our firesides. When mothers watch 
their children starve, even though it be 
half way around the earth, we shall 
feel the desolation of it.” 


The-faith of an unrepentent liberal 
is bound up inseparably with a passion 
for the good of his neighbor. He is 
his brother‘s keeper, whether his brother 
be far away or a Negro neighbor on a 
nearby street. — 

These sermons are evidence of Mr. 
Davies’ great ability as a preacher. They 
can be read by all ministers to real 
advantage as examples of a vivid and 
exciting style and content worthy of 
deepest consideration. They can be 
read by all laymen with a fascination. 
They can be read by no one without 
a quickening of his hopes for “the bet- 
ter world” and a strengthening of his 
loyalties to freedom and brotherhood, 
his will to work for the good of his 
neighbor, and his concern for “the 
society where all men are free to par- 
ticipate in ruling it... . in deciding 
which directions it shall take.” 

EverRETT Moore Baker 


Tempest raiser 


Top Secret. By Ratpu IncEersouLi. New 


York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
$3.00. 


For an uncensored and penetrating 
account of the high-level strategy which 
mapped the Allied invasion of Europe 
and the final battle for Germany, there 
is no more fascinating reading than 
Ralph Ingersoll’s new book, Top Secret. 

The book has, understandably, raised 
a storm of controversy both hére and 
in England, since its central theme is 
that Winston Churchill and the British, 
who for reasons of empire strategy con- 
stantly sought to undermine and put off 
the Channel invasion, thereby prolonged 
the war. 

Ingersoll charges that the United 

States was maneuvered into the costly 
Italian campaign because. Churchill 

was more concerned with getting 
British forces into the Balkans than 

with winning the war against Germany 

in the shortest. possible time. 

As an American. observer attached 

to General Bernard Montgomery’s staff, 
43 : A ; 

and later as an officer in the plans 


section of General Omar Bradley’s field 
headquarters, Ingersoll was in a unique 
position to observe the inner relation- 
ships of the Anglo-American coalition 
which finally launched the invasion of 
France and, with the Red Army, des- 
troyed the Wehrmacht. 


Ingersoll’s description of the Allied 
campaign and of the great striking 
power of the American armor, under 
General Omar Bradley, is superb re- 
porting. His comment on the long 
range political and military considera- 
tions which he believes conditioned 
Allied strategy in the war is interest- 
ing and challenging. 

The book has been written for a 
definite purpose—to warn against the 
serious consequences which might result 
should the United States military and 
foreign policy become an instrument of 
British empire policy. In the light 
of recent British activities in Greece, 
Italy and the Middle East, such a 
warning will appear pertinent and 
timely to many Americans. 

In reading Top Secret, some readers 
will be drawn to the conclusion that 
British foreign policy, in its apparent 
determination to preserve the Empire 
at any cost, constitutes the real and 
only threat to future peace and world 
stability. It is on this point that 
Ingersoll’s argument is open perhaps 
to serious question, for in the efforts 
of influential circles in this country 
to use the threat of the atom bomb and 
our tremendous financial power as a 
means of achieving diplomatic victories, 
with little regard for the rights or 
feelings of other nations, some see an 
equal, if not greater threat to world 
peace. 

But regardless of one’s views, Top 
Secret is a challenging and _ incisive 
commentary on the Anglo-American 
coalition in the war and on its potential 
role in peace, written by an on-the-scene 
observer. It deserves the critical atten- 


tion of all thinking Unitarians. 
Harotp A. FLETCHER, JR. 


Dear me, I’m deeply shocked to hear that 
our minister didn’t keep the lawn mowed 
during my vacation. 


Storm Clouds over Spain 


Wind in the Olive Trees. By ABEL 
Pienn, New York: Boni and Gaer. $3.00 


Spain, the forerunner of World War 
II, is definitely shown to be in its most 
tragic aftermath by Abel Plenn, who 
went to Spain in 1944 as Chief of 
Propaganda Analysis attached to the 
U. S. Embassy. Tragic, because two- 
thirds are ill-fed, ill-clad and ill-housed 
in a vast prison house of planned Fas- 
cist cruelty. In contrast to the mag- 
nanimity of a Lincoln, who set out “‘to 
bind up the wounds” of our Civil War, 
the smiling dictator of Spain is another 
Goering. 

More tragedy lies in the holy sanc- 
tions of a Pope, who as secretary of the 
Papal State in 1936, gave tangible sup- 
port to the military coup, helping to 
force through our own Congress the 
embargo on Arms. Add to this the ap- 
peasement policy of the Allies, led by 
Great Britain with her Gibraltar, her 
mineral interests and her scheme for a 
Western European bloc, and it will be 
seen that Spain is more than a prison 
house. It is an incubator for World 


War III. 


Plenn, who was born in Mexico of 
American parents, has written what 
might be termed a novel, only the hero 
and heroine are the Spanish people 
themselves, refusing to recant their tra- 
ditional interest in socialism. We see 
them in terms.of specific people in all 
walks of life, some of them holding 
relatively high government, positions. 
Here, under our diplomatic noses, is 
the present enactment of all that we 
fought against so desperately in Ger- 
many. 

The present political inquisition con- 
tains the seeds of its own undoing (the 
Caudillo has a mortal fear of death) 
because of rising conflicts between 
State, Church, Monarchists and Falange. 
Here are the facts of the Revolution in 
retrospect, with its original “Fifth 
Column,” the scheming of the Hier- 
archy, the drafting of the Blue Division 
and the German penetration which is 
causing concern in the United Nations’ 
councils today. Americans find out 
that the war cost more in dollars paid 
out to keep Franco “neutral,” and Plenn 
makes an appeal for breaking relations, 
if not for honor’s sake, at least for the 
good of our Latin-American relations. 


Haroitp P. Marry 


COMING NEXT MONTH 


“Qne World or None,” an important 
symposium on the atomic problem, will 
be reviewed by Wendell H. Furry, As- 
sociate Professor of Physics at Harvard 
University. 
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SERVICE AT HOME AND ABROAD 


Backing Poland’s 
Fight for Life 


Unitarian medical mission brings 


health and hope to exiled refugees” 


If American readers could have seen 
the eloquent eyes of the young Polish 
woman in Wermelskirchen, they would 
understand why thé Unitarian Service 
Committee is so eager to expand its 
work constantly. If only they could 
have experienced the wordless gratitude 
shown in the faces of other exiled and 
homeless Poles there—a_ thankfulness 
that choked the throat—then they might 
comprehend the satisfaction that comes 
in giving health and hope to people who 
long have lacked both. 

Hitler’s air force and panzers had 
blotted out Polish resistance in three 
whirlwind weeks of September, 1939, 
and filled the roads with fleeing refugees 
and his labor camps with fresh slaves. 
Ever since that year, thousands of 
Poles, torn from their native land, had 


struggled to bring up their families—_ 


unless they had lost all track of them— 
and somehow had fed and _ clothed 
themselves in alien countries. Sick- 
ness and death had stalked them, and 
they had lost faith in mankind and in 
themselves. 


More than medicine 


_ - Uncounted hundreds of them were in 

Germany when V-E Day came. In that 
section of the Ruhr that is now in the 
British Zone under the military govern- 
ment of Opladen, those who were in 
need of hospitalization could go to the 
revamped schoolhouse in Wermelskir- 
chen which had become a hospital—but 
the place had a bad name; they avoided 
it if they possibly could. All the staff 
was German, and the doctor in charge 
had been an SS man. It was natural 
they should fear to put themselves into 
such hands. 

Then, on April 2, 1946, the hospital 
was taken over by the Polish medical 
team of the Unitarian Service Commit- 
' tee, working under UNRRA. All the 
doctors of the team were Polish. The 
word got around. The number of 
patients increased 30 per cent within a 
month. 

The three days of Easter make up one 
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of the important Polish holidays. Mem- 
bers of the mission arranged 800 glow- 
ing red tulips around the hospital and 
decorated every room. According to an 
ancient Polish custom, each ward had 
a nest of leaves filled with colorful 
Easter eggs that had been blessed by a 
Polish priest. To the homeless Poles, 


A young Polish mother smiles at her 

baby—the first new citizen born after 

the Medical Mission took over the hos- 
pital at Wermelskirchen 


who had met nothing but contempt for 
their race and customs among the Nazis, 
the sudden realization that there were 
people who had sympathy and respect 
for their old traditions and who wished 
to be friendly, made them overwhelm- 
ingly grateful. This simple act built up 
that intricate complex called morale 
more than any medicine could have 
done. 

It was then that the young Polish 
woman found words. She said to Mrs. 
Tonia Lechtmann, a member of the 
Unitarian team, in a voice low and 
throbbing with emotion, “After what 


-pharmacy is 


you have done for us, the Germans will 
see now that we have our own beautiful 
traditions, that somebody really does 
care about us, and that we are no longer 
a slave race!” 

Other patients could only show by 
smiles, or by faces betraying many 
strong emotions which rendered their 
voices inarticulate, how much it meant 
to be among friends after so many 
years of long days. 

In the women’s ward on the second 
floor lay a Polish mother, safe, ade- 
quately fed, medically safeguarded, who 
the day before had given birth to a 
small healthy son. The sunlight 
streamed in through the window across 
the bed, and the mother smiled with 
pride and joy at the tiny wrinkled face 
of the little life beside her. 


Challenges are met 


Something of what it meant to these 
deported Poles is shown in Mrs. Lecht- 


mann’s account: : 


When they found out that our doctors 
were Polish, their endless, pent-up emo- 
lions were released. They had someone 
who could talk with them and who was 
glad to listen to them. They asked in- 
numerable questions, overjoyed that at 
last they could express their troubles in 
their mother tongue. All their accumu- 
lated wishes were laid before us, such as 
requests to send letters home to Poland. 
They devoured eagerly every scrap of 
news about the outside world, and they 
read our Polish newspapers through and 
through. 


Today the Unitarian hospital at Wer- 
melskirchen has 120 beds and the 
patients are 96 per cent Polish. There 
are garden plots where the ambulatory 
cases may putter around. The food is 
prepared by a dietitian. Important 
donations to the work have been made 
in the form of food, clothing, bandages 
and games by the Polish Red Cross, the 
Y.M.C.A., the British Red Cross and 
American-Polish War Relief. A major 
operation has been performed on an 
average “Of once every two days, besides 
minor ones, and as the reputation of the 
hospital spreads, Poles in need of medi- 
cal aid arrive in increasing numbers. 

There are still difficulties to be over- 
come: there is no hot running water; 


soap is scarce; mops and brooms are — 


almost impossible to obtain; much of 
the equipment is old and worn out; 
sterilization facilities are primitive; the 
understocked—but _ all 
these challenges are being met with in- 
genuity, imagination and courage. 


In addition to the Wermelskirchen 


hospital, the Polish medical team has 


taken over the medical supervision of | 


the Displaced Persons Division of the 


Members: of the Polish Mission (left to right): Dr. Zygmunt Niewiazski, Dr. Wladislaw Bruk, Dr. Zygmunt Kryczewski, Mrs. 
Tonia Lechtmann, Dr. Josef Opalski, Dr. Alfons Mackowski, Mrs. Hanna Bruk, and Miss Dorothea Jones. 


sanitorium for tubercular patients at 
Roderbirken, 20 kilometers away. 

The work of the Polish Medical 
Mission in Germany is not its first 
effort for displaced Poles. Last win- 
ter there were thousands of them in 
camps in France. The outside world 
knew little about them—how they man- 
aged to bear children, to find food, and 
to gather rags for bleeding feet. But 
on July 23, 1945, the Unitarian team 
set out from Paris in two cars to bring 
what relief they could to the internees, 
beginning in Brittany. 

They gave help to hundreds of these 
haunted pilgrims of flight, and the 
fugitives learned to bless the sign of the 
flaming chalice. When the chance came 
to be repatriated, the team had a 
tremendous job on its hands—no one 
could go home without a health cer- 
tificate. In a single period of seven 
hectic weeks, the doctors examined 
2,350 people in three camps in Brittany 
and two camps in southern France, 
separating the contagious cases and 
those in need of hospitalization from 
the others. 


Who are these people? 


From Miss Dorothea Jones, execu- 
tive director, has come a photo and a 
thumbnail sketch of.each member of 
the original Polish mission, for which 
Noel Field, European director of Serv- 
ice Committee projects, was in a large 
part responsible: 


First, the medical director, Dr. Wladis- 
law Bruk. He is tall, broad-shouldered, 
pink-cheeked and blond, and. gives a 
youthful impression of far less than his 
forty-two years. Like all the rest of the 
team (perhaps it is a Polish character- 
istic) , he can switch from wild buffoonery 
‘to dead seriousness with the same speed 
and ease with which you can turn from 
Gracie Allen to Raymond Swing on your 
radio. He has charm and a graciousness 
of manner and is universally popular with 
his teammates and patients. 


Next, his wife, Hanna Bruk, who was 
a school teacher in her native Switzerland 
before she married. She is also blonde 
and blue-eyed, but is small in stature. 
especially beside her husband. She has 
a sunny, even-tempered disposition. Dur- 


ing the war she was a Red Cross driver in 
Switzerland, so that now she can double 
as a chauffeur for the team when neces- 
sary. Orderly and practical by nature, 
she directs housekeeping problems for the 
team at our hotel and in the hospital. She 
speaks good English in addition to French 
and German, and has also learned a con- 
siderable amount of Polish since her 
marriage. 


A selfless worker 


Tonia Lechtmann is largely responsible 
for having kept the team together during 
the difficult and prolonged idle period be- 
tween work in France and work in Ger- 
many. She combines a rare intuitive un- 
derstanding of people with a quick mind 
and an indefatigable capacity for work. 
She is deeply dedicated to the cause for 
which she works and with extraordinary 
selflessness places the needs of her work 
before her own personal interests, even 
though the latter include two adored 
small children in Switzerland and her 
husband, who is probably in Poland. She 
has only just heard that he may be still 
alive, after years of silence and _ sup- 
posedly reliable information that he had 
been killed. When the uncorroborated 
news came that he was alive, she realized 
that if she should leave the team to find 
him, it would be nearly catastrophic for 
the newly-started work in Germany 
among deported Poles, and therefore did 
not even allow the possibility to come into 
question. She plunged deeper than ever 
into her strenuous hospital work and con- 
tinued in her role as the very core of the 
team. 


They know tragedy 


Dr. Josef Opalski is another one of 
those whose influence has held the team 
together. Within the team, he is a most 
beloved member, with his quiet sweet- 
ness and kindness, and the idealism that 
shines out through his every speech and 
deed. He is excitable and intolerant only 
when there is a question of injustice, 
stupidity or brutality. A Catholic by 
background and a liberal Catholic by be- 
lief, he is one whose daily work is done 
most completely according to the ideals of 
the Unitarian Service Committee. 

Dr. Zygmunt Kryczewski received his 
medical training in France, where he has 
lived since 1931. He is thirty-three. His 
friendliness and lack of false pride make 


him ready to accept guidance and cri- 
ticism from the others. When he joined 
the team, he had just learned that his 
family had been wiped out in a concen- 
tration camp, and that his wife, who had 
been caught in Poland while visiting the 
family, had escaped only to die of ap- 
pendicitis in India. Finding a new 
“family” in this medical team has been 
a large factor in his emotional rehabilita- 
tion. 


Dr. Zygmunt Niewiazski was an 
outstanding dermatologist and V. D. 
specialist in Poland before the war. 


His home and all his possessions were 
seized by the Nazis. During the last 
year of the war he was forced to serve 
as physician in Mauthausen Concen- 
tration Camp, one of the most infernal 
annihilation centers. The experience has 
naturally left its mark on him, and he 
is inclinded to be withdrawn and some- 
what cynical, with a tendency to sombre 
moods. He does his work conscientious- 
ly and is playing an increasing part in 
the life of the team. 


The sign means hope 

Dr. Alfons Mackowski worked in a 
hospital in Scotland ‘during the war 
years, and joined the Polish Medical 
Team last March. He speaks fairly 
fluent English, and it is valuable to have 
one doctor who can do so, because of 
the many connections we have here with 
the English Army and UNRRA. He is 
a surgeon and accustomed to life in a 
large, well-managed and equipped _hos- 
pital, so that the change to team life 
in Germany where the work is in a 
small, poorly-equipped hospital is not 
easy for him. Because of his recent 
experience in a big establishment, Dr. 
Bruk has appointed him Medical Super- 
intendent o* the hospital here. 


This is the team of specialists who 
make up the Unitarian Service Commit- 
tee’s Polish Medical Mission. Without 
them, hundreds of healthy Poles, who 
will now be able to aid in the rehabili- 
tation of their country, would be dead. 
And perhaps more important, many a 
Polish victim of the vicious Nazi plan 
knows now from first-hand experience 
that people of all races and creeds have 
a friend in the wearers of the little blue 
chalice that burns with a hopeful red 
flame. 
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THE CHURCH OF THE LARGER FELLOWSHIP 


THE TOUCHSTONE OF 
RELIGIOUS LIBERALISM 


A Request has come to me from one 
of our Fellowship members that I write 
about freedom. He has heard so much 
of it in the past year in our Unitarian 
Advance that he would like to know 
what freedom is. In this department 
there have been allusions to freedom, 
and especially it has been emphasized 
that freedom is in and of itself a fun- 
damental spiritual principle, even a 
theological datum, and not merely an 
atmosphere or a condition of being. 

Freedom is a substance of religious 
faith, and we believe in it and hold 
to it as certainly as we believe in God, 
in man, in truth, in righteousness and 
love; as certainly as we believe in the 
many doctrines of our own individual 
living and thinking which compose the 
body of our whole being. 


A free man is liberal 


There is one thing about freedom 
that we have not kept clear and that 


is, a free man is a liberal. By definition 
and in fact, this is the case. Liberalis 
is the Latin for a free man. Now any 


one who is held under authority by 
a church with a fixed body of doctrine 
is not free and he is not a liberal. 
There is not much religious liberty in 
Christendom, that is, in the churches, 
and there are comparatively few liberals 
throughout the world because virtually 
all the organized religious organizations 
are bound, and they are binding upon 
the souls of their people. 

The effect of these restraints, these 
metes and bounds, these hard and fast 
dogmas upon the spirit in man, is 
incalculable and terrible. One sees by 
contrast how true this is when a great 
person stands forth in the flower of 
his perfect or well-nigh perfect free- 
dom. He comes near to a stature of 
wholeness that is the measure of what 
every man ought to be. 


You go into a church and you quickly 
discern whether it is free or in bonds, 
by the very air of the place. You listen 
to the preacher and in letter and in 
spirit you know how these living human 
beings are straitened and _ confined 
who come under the freedom-quenching 
rule of authority. Or you go into a 
church of our really free faith, and 
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what a world of difference! The testi- 
mony which comes almost daily to the 
Church of the Larger Fellowship from 
persons who broke the cords that held 
them down is as poignant and thrilling 
as the chronicles of the men of religious 
liberty through the centuries. What 
joy they find in their liberation—and 
in their liberalism! 

What is a definite quality of the 
liberal man? I should say that Gerald 
W. Johnson has hit upon a_ basic 
characteristic. “The touchstone of 
liberalism today,” he says, “is not 
advocacy of any specific legislation, or 
even of any specific idea, but simple 
equanimity.” He does not mean that 
the liberal does not go out for causes 
which mean more good for more people, 
but that his state of mind, his essential 
spiritual attitude; is prior to his activity, 
and indeed pervades all that he thinks 
and does. 


The present situation 


In the present situation the liberal, 
while not ignoring the possibility of 
the destruction of civilization by the 
atomic bomb, believes that the oppor- 
tunity is greater than the danger, and 
in Mr. Johnson’s words, that “atomic 
fission seems to open the way to such 
improvement’ in the conditions of life 
as the world has never known.” 

The genuine liberal is unterrified 
though he is interested in recent de- 
velopments. He sees behind the atomic 
bomb the atomic engine. He is not 
uncertain. “The engine will come. It 
may come soon, or it may be delayed 
for many years, but come it will and 
its arrival probably will alter our civili- 
zation even more radically than it was 
altered by the steam engine.” 

In all times and in all places the 
liberal man’s attitude is like that. It 
is the centre and soul of his religion, 
the necessary expression of his faith 
in freedom and in man. 

ALBERT C. DIEFFENBACH 


You are invited to write for information about 
joining the Church of the Larger Fellowship 
and receiving its ministry, to Dr. Dieffenbach, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


FOR THE QUIET HOUR 


A PRAYER 


A Prayer offered on the anniversary of 
the Buddha’s birth in the Flatbush 
Unitarian Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Sunday morning, May 19, by the Rev. 
Karl M. Chworowsky. 

Eternal One, who art the Way and 
the Truth and the Life, we praise Thee 


on this thrice blessed day for the life 


and message of Thy holy servant 
Gautama Buddha. This day, dedicated 
to the anniversary of his birth, illu- 
mination, and death, is a fitting oc- 
casion for all men to recall, reverently 
and humbly, the tremendous debt man- 
kind owes the inspiration, the wisdom, 
and the self-less service of the Buddha. 

May we, though more conversant 
with the voices of our own prophets 
and seers, not forget that among the 
most illustrious of the sons of Truth 
and the immortal teachers of wisdom 
the name of Gautama Buddha will shine 
with a deathless radiance whose in- 
fluence grows with the years. May we 
be eager to learn more about and from 
him and thereby discover anew that 
Truth is one and indivisible, that all its 
voices are modulations of Thy voice, 
and that all who listen are Thy chil- 
dren. 

Hallow this day for all that bear the 
name of Buddha and for us also as 
together with them we glorify Thy 
holy name and bless Thy noble mes- 
senger whose spirit lives forever to in- 
spire the lives of men. May the memory 
of the blessed Buddha be a_bene- 
diction to us and to all generations 
to come, and may all of us in his 
company learn to walk, faithfully and 
happily, the Noble Eight-fold Path! 


Amen. 


Church Announcements 


WASHINGTON, D. C.' — ALL SOULS’ 
CHURCH, 16th and Harvard Streets, Sunday 
service 11 a. m. Church School 9:45 a. m. 
Open daily, 9.a. m. to 5 p.-m. Rev. A. Pofwell 
Davies, Minister. Laurence C. Staples, Executive 
Secretary. Visit this active center of Unitarianism 
in the nation’s capital. 


BOSTON; MASS. — ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, Arlington and Boylston Streets. Union 
Sumer Services in which the First and Second 
Churches in Boston unite with Arlington Street 
Church, Sundays at 11 a.m. Guest preachers: 
July 7, Rev. Robert B. Day; July 14, Rev. Frank 
Jennings, D.D.; July 21, Rev. A. Powell Davies; 
July 28, Rev. Ww. Waldemar W. Argow, Th. D.; 
eee 4, Rey. Max A. Kapp. A cordial welcome to 
all 


KING’S CHAPEL. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
Minister. Elwood E. Gaskill, M. A. (Mus.), 
Organist and Choirmaster. Sunday Service 11 A. 
M. Guest preacher during July, Dr. Vivian T. 
Pomeroy. Prayer and music, Tuesday and Friday, 
12 m. Chapel open daily, except Saturday, 9 A.M. 
to 4 P.M. All are welcome. 


a a 
THE UNITARIAN CHURCH OF CHARLES- 
» S. C., 4 Archdale St. “A Cathedral of 
Southern Religious Liberalism.” Rev. Horace 
Westwood, D. D., Minister. Sunday service 11:15 
a. m. Open daily, 9 a. m, to 5 p. m. Visit this 
historic Unitarian center of the South. ; 
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FOR OUR YOUNGER READERS 


By CARL B. BIHLDORFF 


DON’T BE A BLUE HERON 


_ Last summer I spent a pleasant month 


“~~ 


. very pretty. 


= 


on a lovely lake in Massachusetts. It 
has a funny name—one you won’t be 
able to pronounce: Lake Chargoggagog- 
manchoggagogcharbunagungamaug. The 
lake is nearly as big as its name, and 
I did some fishing there 
and had good luck—caught a bass that 
weighed over two pounds and a pickerel 
almost as long as my arm. They told 
me of a man who'd caught an eleven 
pound bass, but like other fish stories 
I couldn’t find anyone who'd actually 
seen it. 

One afternoon I was fishing near a 
dense cedar swamp, and toward sunset 
I noticed dozens of large blue herons 
swooping in from every direction. 

The heron is a bird with very long 


legs and a neck to match. When he 
flies he folds in his legs just as a bomber 
tucks in its wheels, and his wings are 
so large he only has to flap them lazily 
to stay aloft. I’d seen herons before, 
but didn’t know much about them. I| 
had thought they were sensible creatures, 
though rather slow and gawky looking. 
But that day I learned something which 
distressed me. They don’t get along 
together. 

Alone they are quite peaceable, and 
once I saw Mr. and Mrs. Heron share 
a fish without a fight. But get a group 
of them together and you have bedlam. 
Never in my life have I heard such a 
squawking noise. As a matter of fact 
—though this is a confession—when I 
looked in my dictionary to see how the 


word “squawk” was spelt, I found that 


_the heron is also called a Squawk. 


Well, what was the clamor all about?. 

You will recall I said it was sunset. 
All day long those birds had been out 
feeding on fish, and now that evening 
was at hand they’d come home to roost 
with tummies full. Unfortunately, one 
of the herons found a large dead fish 
that had been washed into the swamp 
during the day, and that is what they 
were fighting about. They dove, pulled, 
pecked, fumed, fussed and screamed. 
They were like a bunch of boys I saw 
once in an apple tree. ‘There was 
enough for everyone had they been 
gentlemen about it, but each bird was 
greedy and selfish, so they fought. 
Finally I got tired of the raucous 
squawks and rowed for home. But 
even there—half a mile away—I could 
hear them at it. 

The sun set, the moon came up— 
it was a lovely evening-—but not for 
those herons! They hadn’t learned one 
of life’s most important lessons: there 
is joy and contentment in sharing. 


By RHODA TRUAX 


IT’S VERY UNFORTUNATE 


A Story for Parents 


“MoruHeER, what exactly is Jewish?” 
“Why, it’s a religion, Jim” Ellen 
Hewlett answered, but there was more 
in her son’s voice than just a simple 
question, she realized, and so she put 
down The Practical Cogitator and pre- 
pared to give him her undivided atten- 
tion. Ellen always made time to discuss 
things with her son, for she knew how 
important it was to track things to their 
source: once you did that, she used to 
say, it wasn’t hard to clear them up. 
She gave Jimmie a look that en- 
couraged him to go on as she asked, 
“Why do you want to know?” 
“JT just wondered if there was any- 
thing . . . oh, anything about them.” 
“Of course not,” she said decisively. 
She wondered what he had heard, and 
from whom. Mrs. McCarthy, the new 
cleaning woman, perhaps, or Joan 
Pratt, whose mother really was quite 
reactionary. . . Oh, there were plenty of 
people. You couldn’t keep children 
from hearing things, she thought a bit 
resentfully as she prodded him with a 
tactful, “What made you think there 
might be something about them?” 
“Oh, no reason,” said Jimmie, jig- 
gling the contents of his pocket. After a 
moment he remarked, gazing into space, 


Hi reddie’s Jewish.” 


“Really,” replied Ellen, hoping she 
had made it sound like “‘how interest- 
ing” and not as though she was sur- 
prised. The Warners didn’t look Jewish, 
although of course she didn’t know them 
at all well, even though the children saw 
quite a bit of each other: Freddie had 
spent the week end with Jim. She won- 
dered whether Warner was Jewish, or 
whether they had changed their name. 

“That doesn’t make the slightest dif- 
ference: Freddie’s one of the nicest boys 
you know,” she said, and then, realizing 
she had been a bit too vehement, she 
continued conversationally, “How do 
you know? Who told you, Jim?” 

“He told me. And he sounded kind 
of funny, so I got to wondering.” 

That’s the only thing I have against 
them, Ellen thought. They can’t seem 
to forget it; they have to go around 
creating situations where none existed. 

“How did he happen to tell you?” 

“Why, I don’t know. It was last 
night. He kept swatting mosquitoes 
after we were in bed, so finally I got up 
and Flitted, and then he told me. He 
said I ought to know.” 

The poor child, she thought, sym- 
pathy diluting her irritation. But they 
certainly manage to bring it on them- 
selves. “What did you say?” 


“T said we were Presbyterians—or is 
it Protestants ?’* 

“Presbyterian: that’s a kind of Prot- 
estant,” she explained automatically: 
Jim always got the two words mixed up. 

“... but that I went to the Unitarian 
Sunday school because it was handier.” 

“Well,” Ellen began, and then de- 
cided it would be better to clear that up 
later rather than to interrupt him now. 

“And he said, well, he was Jewish 
even if lhe didn’t talk with an accent 
and have the name of Ike, and then he 
turned over and I guess he went right 
to sleep. What do you suppose he 
nfeant?” 

Ellen managed to say, “I haven’t any 
idea,” as naturally as though her heart 
had not skipped a beat. For, of course, 
she knew. Yesterday afternoon, on the 
porch—that silly story about Ikie and 
Rebecca that she had told—a harmless 
story so she hadn’t bothered to see if 
the children were within earshot. Harm- 
less. 

I can never face the Warners again, 
she thought. What must he have said 
to them? How could she have let it 
happen? ‘The poor child, lying awake 
with his face to the wall, pretending to 
be asleep. Thinking Jimmie ought to 
know. 

Oh, stop it, she told herself. You 
haven’t done anything. It’s very un- 
fortunate but dialect stories do exist, 
and he must hear them all the time. 
Irish stories and Swedish stories. A 
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well-adjusted boy’ wouldn’t take that 
seriously. 

She noticed Jimmie frowning and she 
wondered whether Freddie had men- 
tioned that story. Probably not. The 
thing to do was to end this discussion 
now, before it began to assume undue 
proportions in Jimmie’s mind. 

“Goodness, it’s getting late,” she said. 
“If you want to run out and play before 
supper, you'd better be getting along.” 
She picked up her book, turning the 
pages to find her place. “Id forget 
about what Freddie said, if I were you,” 
she remarked. “Anyway, I wouldn’t 
talk about it. He’s an awfully nice boy, 
but in some ways I think he’s a bit too 
sensitive. They often are.” 


SHALL WE PREACH 
POLITICS ? 


(Continued from page 310) 


assumption has been built the Fascist 
principles in the world struggles of the 
past and present. The Fascist forces 
strive to achieve race superiority by 
dominance, expressed over nations in a 
colonial system, and over people within 
nations by the suppression of minori- 
ties. Dominance is achieved by erect- 
ing barriers between men. 

To preach that religion is a means of 
reaching political goals, even when re- 
ligious purposes and political goals are 
identical, is to preach superiority, 
dominance, and division. No minister 
or layman who sees the need of achiev- 
ing religious goals through democratic, 
scientific methods could preach such a 
message as the quotations suggest. Such 
preaching leads the church and the 
state into a denial. of all the truly 
religious values which men hold so 
dear. - 


The goals are religious 


But, fortunately, this is not the only 
way to relate religion and politics. The 
lesson of the last four hundred years of 
cultural conflict is that the world is not 
only half slave, but that it is half free. 
The vision of a free world pursuing 
religious goals is the vision of demo- 
cratic world movements replacing Fas- 
cist techniques. The growth of the in- 
dividual conscience, the rise of the 
scientific spirit, the development of con- 
stitutional law, the formations of 
institutions for social security, the 
attempts to create a world security 
organization iand the achievement of a 
new social technique and structure such 
as the Tennessee Valley Authority— 
these are the signs of the rise of a demo- 
cratic society and are some of the 
methods of reaching religious goals. 

To claim that the T.V.A. is demo- 
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“The Memorial of Virtue is immortal . . . having 
gotten the victory, striving for undefiled rewards “’ 


ZARA DUPONT 


Miss duPont, a member of the Com- 
munity Church of Boston, Massachu- 
setts, died on May 1, 1946. Zara 


duPont was one of God’s rebels. Unlike © 


most of us, she would not shut her 
eyes to the barbarisms embedded in our 
social order. When barely out of her 
teens, her tender heart had already 


-enlisted her in the philanthropic assault 


on misery. But her keen intelligence 
drove her to analyze causes. Then, un- 
hesitatingly, she turned her back upon 
socially-approved palliatives, to go the 
unpopular way of the pioneer and 
prophet. 

She became a leader in the struggle 
for woman suffrage. She actively 
championed all groups victimized by 
discrimination, be they Negro, Jew, 
alien, economic radical or any others 
denied justice. Always she, of the inner 
duPont sanctum, was on the side of the 
common man. Always, especially, she 
was on the side of labor as the instru- 
ment of enlarging democracy. 

Though she had a life-sized, heart- 
filling job in the devoted upbringing of 
ten nieces and nephews, she never 
stopped at writing a check for the 
causes she believed in and bestowing 
the aura of the duPont name. She 
worked _ selflessly, untiringly. She 
organized the state of Ohio for woman 


suffrage. As a woman of sixty-eight 
she rose day after day at 5:00 a. M. to 
picket in midwinter with a handful of 
locked out workers. If Negroes were 
denied jobs, she carried placards out- 
side the offending shops. At the age of 
seventy-two she went alone quietly to 
the perfunctory annual meeting of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation to drop a 
bombshell of protest, as a stockholder, 
against the company’s ruthless anti- 
labor policy. Her deed helped to win 
more humane: conditions of life for 
thousands of families. 

Using the lever of her unusually fine 
mind, braced upon a great love for all 
humanity, Zara’ duPont exerted her 
life’s strength to move the world a little 
forward. Being dead, her life goes on 
in the bettered lives of multitudes and 
the greater democracy of America. 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


RAY S. HUBBARD 


Rev. Ray S. Hubbard died at his 
home in South Braintree, Massachusetts, 
on May 7 in his seventy-first year. 
After two brief pastorates, he had 
devoted his life to the cause of child- 
welfare. At the time of his death he 
was field- secretary for the Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children. 

FREDERICK May ELIOT 


cratic and to preach for or against this 
claim is to preach politics. But, to 
preach about the T.V.A. because it is 
a democratic technique for spreading 
and expanding the brotherhood of men 
is to preach religion. To preach that 
we must give up sovereignty to achieve 
world order is to preach politics; but 
to preach that world order is necéssary 
to the creation of brotherhood is to 
preach religion. It is necessary to give 
up sovereignty in order to gain the re- 
Jigious goal of brotherhood. 


A matrix of salvation 


The removal of barriers between 
men—physical barriers of customs, 
guns; mental fences of fear, hatred; 
social obstructions of tariffs, immigra- 
tion laws;—is democratic. Its religious 
meaning is that the creation of cultural 
interpenetration gives new opportuni- 
ties for free inquiry and brotherhood. 

» Yes indeed, the free, democratic half 
of our world is the matrix of salvation. 
The religious significance of the self, 


of society and of world-culture is that 
salvation is a movement from inward to 
outward: discovery and creation of 
one’s self in the lives of others. Re- 
ligious goals can be reached only 
through joining with men of goodwill to 
create the political means of achieving 
a society dedicated to brotherhood. To 
be prophetic without regard to politics 
is useless. To pursue politics separate 
from religious goals is futile. Salva- 
tion is the consequential fact of new 
men in a new sociegy creating man’s 


share of this universe. This is religion, 


and when men preach it and live it, 
then God is well pleased. 
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by JACKSON VALTAIR 


Dallas Faces Issues 


A Southern church school teaches Democracy 


In February of this year, those of us who were responsible for the 
planning of the religious education program in the Dallas Church were 


doing some intensive fingernail chewing. 


The senior class of. the 


church school was beginning its final program of the year, a nine-week 
survey course on “Maintaining Our National Welfare,” a section of 


our Social Religion Division. 


The subject material of the course 
would deal with the religious implica- 
tions underlying our labor problems, 
our race question, the industrial up- 
heavals of post-war America, etc.—in 
short, an analysis of our national life 
and those factors which had the greatest 
influence on our national security. We 
had been unable to find a teacher for 
the course. It seemed that we needed 
one who, considering the scope of the 
study, would be blessed with the col- 
lective character of Justice Holmes and 
Abraham Lincoln, combined with the 
more admirable qualities of Superman 
and King Solomon. 

We could not side-step the issue. The 


study was an integral part of our cur-. 


riculum, but where could we find a 
teacher for it—someone who could ade- 
quately present it at this troubled 
period in our history? Public faith 
had been badly shaken by a brutal war, 
culminated by the discovery of a bomb 
whose destructive potential we dared 
not even think about. Beset by “the 
bomb,” inflation, the over-ballyhooed 
strike wave and a host of other terrify- 
ing things, we were not a very brave 
or a very sane nation back in February; 
yet we had to provide our students with 
a comprehensive program that was both 
brave and sane. We were an exhausted, 
unhappy, disillusioned nation; our pro- 
gram, nevertheless, must be fresh, con- 
structive and hopeful. We were turn- 
ing out a class of intelligent, alert, 
young people into a worried, fretful 
world and we were charged with the 
responsibility of supplying them with 
Jackson VAuLTatR worked on the staff of 
F.E.P.C. (Region 13) as special consultant. 
He is district representative, The American 
Civil Liberties Union, Chairman of _ the 
Regional Advisory Committee to the F.E.P.C. 
(Region 10), Religious Education Director of 
the First Unitarian Church of Dallas, Co- 
founder of the Dallas Council on Human 
Relations (Interracial Commission,) Chairman, 
Dallas Chapter, Union For Democratic Action 
and a member of The Southern Regional 
Council, Southern Conference on Human Wel- 
fare. He is now a privale instructor in science 
and mathematics. 


a considerable amount of sound, in- 
telligent guidance. 

Our faculty was small. No one of 
them could have spared the time to pre- 
pare an adequate program of such 
dimensions. Indeed, it was improbable 
that the combined faculty resources 
would have been sufficient for the task. 
Well, then, we would have to enlarge 
our faculty—draw upon the resources 
of the entire community. Also, we 
might ask the students themselves to 
help us. 

Accordingly, we scheduled a regular 
class period for a thorough discussion 
of the course and prepared a lengthy 
outline of possible subject material, 
together with a list of all the available 
leadership in the community. A faculty 
member supervised the discussion and 
supplied factual background informa- 
tion about the possible leaders whose 
names had been listed. The students 
were asked to make additions to our 
suggestions about subject material and 
leadership. There were no limitations 
on the discussion or voting. The class 
would decide the relative importance of 
the various issues presented. There 
would be no restrictions on our part 
about the students’ choice of leader- 
ship—the list to be voted upon repre- 
sented .every shade of religious, eco- 
nomic and racial opinion. 

Was this dangerous? Were we let- 
ting our concept of democracy run wild 
at the expense of our judgment? Surely 
not if we really believed in the basic 
integrity and innate “good sense” of 
our youth. Not if we genuinely trusted 
and understood them. Not if our pre- 
vious teachings and guidance had been 
sound. But what sort of program would 
these “kids” put together if left to 
themselves ? 

Here are the discussion subjects and 
leaders as chosen by the students: 


The Housing Dilemma was led by 
Miss Jane Stars; nursery training school 
director—longtime leader in Dallas 
liberal organizations and former direc- 


tor, Dallas Unitarian Church Group 
Work Division. 

The Returning Veteran was con- 
ducted by Mr. Carroll Sinclair, who is 
a former president of the Fortnighters, 
recently discharged after over three 
years active service in the South Pacific. 
Communism and Fascism in Ameri- 
ca. Mrs. Latane Lambert led this dis- 
cussion. She is Regional Director, 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers Union 
—former Regional Director, C.I.O. 
Community Services Committee. 

Our Public Health Program, another 
group, was led by Dr. Ozro T. Woods. 
He is a Dallas surgeon. During the 
war he was a Lt. Colonel in the U. S. 
Public Health Service. He is also 
former President, Dallas County Medi- 
cal Society. 

The Strike Wave, a pertinent question, 
was conducted by Mr. W. Don Ellinger, 
Assistant Sub-Regional Director, C.1.0., 
and Regional Director F.E.P.C. 


Racial Tensions, presented by Mr. A. 
Maceo Smith. He is Regional Race 
Relations Advisor, U. S. Housing Au- 
thority and State Chairman of the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. 


Conserving Our Natural Resources 
was conducted by Mr. Campbell Lough- 
miller, who is former Regional Director, 
Farm Security Administration and for 
many years Director, Dallas  City- 
County Welfare Department. 


The United Nations Organization 
was conducted by Mr. George Clifton 
Edwards. He is a noted liberal attorney 
and scholar, prominent in the fight for 
civil liberties in Texas for over a 
quarter of a century. 


Crime and Delinquency in the 
United States was led by Judge Sarah 
T. Hughes. She is judge of the four- 
teenth District Court, former state 
representative and, at present, out- 
standing candidate for Congress from 
the fifth (Dallas) district. 

The reaction of the students to their 
own program has been excellent and 
the average attendance at each session 
has almost doubled previous figures. 
The invited leaders responded promptly 
once they were informed of the manner 
in which they had been selected. The 
weekly change in leadership resulted in 
fresh interest and stimulated the dis- 
cussion. The class handled a large 
volume of highly controversial material 
with tact and judgment and, except for 
a few excited flutters occasioned by the 
students’ selection of two C.I.O. repre- 
sentatives and a Negro in their list of 
teachers, the series ran off smoothly 
and harmoniously. 
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COUNTERPOINT 


MATCHES, ARMIES, 
PILGRIMS AND TRUTH 


THE Reverend Lionel Counterpoint had 
not been near me for a month, but he 
burst into my office just now, and 
thumped his big fist on my desk so that 
it vibrated like Emerson’s iron string. 

“You are expendable!” he shouted. 

“What have I done now?” 

He helped himself to my matches and 
grinned, “So are these matches.” 

He lit one, held it over the bowl of 
his pipe and puffed vigorously until 
layers of smoke began to circulate 
about his head. He held up the almost 
destroyed match. 

“This match has given its all to serve 
a purpose—my comfort. Good servant, 
I blow you out; I put you tenderly in 
this tray; you have done well. Good 
servant, you did not light up at the 
wrong time and ignite your fellows 
needlessly; you did not burn too quickly 
and scorch my fingers; you did not 
burn too slowly and give too little heat; 
you did not refuse to operate when your 
time came.” 

“Very, very touching, Lionel.” 

“Yes, pretty good, isn’t it? If I 
could say as much for my match-headed, 
wooden-bodied colleagues, I would feel 
better! My friends light up whenever 
they like and burn up a whole packet of 
their associates with foolish argument; 
they pretend to serve a good purpose 
and destroy it with their enthusiasm, or 
they start well and sputter out before 
their job is half begun.” 

“You use symbolic language, no 
doubt.” 

“No doubt at all. If you want it 
straight, here it is. Our reverend col- 
leagues and our venerated fellow Uni- 
tarians seem to have the idea that we 
hit the mark when some one of us 
hollers, ouch! Humanists punch Theists 
and Theists give Humanists the hotfoot. 
The whole box of matches goes up at 
once and no pipe is lighted.” 

“But you just now told me that I was 
expendable, so why complain if every- 
one else agrees that he is too?” 

“By the forelock of Channing, man, 
do you not know the difference between, 
waste and expendability? An officer 
can be court-martialed for wasting men 
and he can be court-martialed for hiding 
them in caves when they are needed in 
the fight. What you see around you is 
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not heroic expending of life and temper, 
but waste, waste, waste!” 

“T cannot see that, Lionel; in a free 
society of religious men there is bound 
to be disagreement and excited debate. 
After all, we are no army to give or 
take orders, and ‘what you call waste is 
just a part of the price we pay for being 
free.” 

Lionel took his pipe out of his mouth, 
and seemed to be counting under his 
breath. I waited for several seconds 
for him to answer. 

“Look here, I am sick of having the 
word freedom used as though it were 
equivalent to God. Not even in the 
name of freedom do we have a right to 
waste human lives or any part of the 
hours of living. You speak of this 
pulling and hauling as though it were 
debate when I have just done saying it 
is mutual damnation. Debate is an- 
other matter. I wish we would debate, 
orderly, honestly and in good faith. 
Disagreement must be, but we do not 
have to be disagreeable about it. And, 
if we began to debate with composure, 
we would find the kind of strength, 
skill and morale that camp exercises 
give to an army to use in the field.” 

“There goes the army again! We are 
no army, but a religious society!” 

“You mean we cannot go about our 
work as peaceably as an army because 
we are a church?” 

“T mean _we are not going to be regi- 
mented.” ~ ° 

“All right, forget the army. What 
I am saying is that pilgrims on the way 
to a shrine are obligated not to kill one 
another. We do not have to be a mob 
of ha’penny pickpockets and scandal- 
mongers and excuse ourselves because 
we are free men seeking the truth, do 
we?” 


“Nos) but (str 

raw Cll ote: 

“That’s pretty strong language, 
Lionel.” 


“And I am not smiling when I say 
that!” 

“Then you are doing what you say 
others should not do. You are calling 
names and being disagreeable. Why 
don’t you put it a little more affirma- 
tively, if you can?” 


‘hair. 


Lionel ran his fingers through his 


“All right, Pll have a go at it. First, 
we all believe that freedom is the condi- 
tion best suited for discovering the 
truth.” 

I nodded. op 

“Second, we believe that truth is an 
accurate reflection of the facts observed. 
That is, if we see a man with a wart on 
his nose we know that it is a man with 
a wart on his nose and not a mountain 
with a fire tower on it. Third, we 
believe that the test of this truth resides 
in the fact and not in our opinion about 
the fact. So we should be investigators 
rather than arguers and should pull our 
views around to agree with what is. 
Thus we come to agreement.” 

“What,” I asked, “do you do with 
that truth that is not a reflection of what 
is, but of what ought to be. After all 
there is no fact that says a man should 
or should not put on his left shoe first.” 

“Then let good men disagree, but be 
humble before one another in their 
ignorance or respectful before one an- 
other’s faith. Children of the same 
father are never quite alike except in 
their love for the father and in his love 


for them.” W. W. R. 


Gotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, - Boston 


Next to State House 


Rooms with running water, $2.50 up 
Rooms with bath, $3.30 up 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded in 1844 
Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago 
Accredited for Veterans 
under “G.I. Bill” 
Announces Six Trustee Scholarships of 

$1875.00 for three years of study. 
President: Wa.uace W. Rossins 
5701 WOODLAWN AVE., CHICAGO 37 


Education for Individuals 
HACKLEY SCHOOL 


Unitarian Sponsored Since 1899 


A Liserat Boarpinc ScHoo. 
For Boys 10 to 18 
For INFORMATION WRITE TO 
MITCHELL GRATWICK, Heapmastex 
Hacxizy ScHoor, TARRYTOWN, se 


The New Revised 
STANDARD TESTAMENT 


can be ordered from 
SETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 8, Mass. 

Will be sent immediately. In accordance 
with Bible Society Policy to provide all 
Scriptures at cost or at liberal discount, 
this Testament listed at $2.00 will be 
mailed postpaid at $1.80. 


NEWS OF THE UNITARIAN WORLD 
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_ The nation-wide Unitarian collection 
of canned food for destitute Europeans 
has appealed to so many people through- 
out the country that more and more 
workers both Unitarian and non-Uni- 
tarian are adding their strength to the 
program. 

At Harvard University a Student Food 
Relief Committee, acting on its own 
initiative, has already contributed nearly 
$1,000 for wholesale purchases of 
food to be distributed to needy students 
in European universities by student 
committees set up overseas. 

The Third Congregational Society in 
Springfield, Massachusetts, (Church of 
the Unity) is receiving from schools and 


other sources nearly five hundred cans — 


of food every day. Wrapped around 
these cans are notes written by the 
children sugg gesting possible correspond- 
ence and carrying messages of. good 
will. 

In Canada the Unitarian Service 
Committee by the middle of May had 
shipped to France 75,000 pounds of 
used clothing, a ton of medical supplies, 
800 comfort kits, prepared by Canadian 
boys and girls, two and a half tons of 
food such as meat, milk, cocoa, pab- 
lum, rice, dehydrated fruit and many 
toys; to Czechoslovakia 200,000 Neo- 
chemical food capsules, 150,000  sul- 
phate tablets and other urgently needed 

medical supplies. Many other ship- 
ments of reclaimed wool blankets, lay- 
ettes, towels and sheets are being pre- 
pared. Dr. Lotta Hitchmanova, execu- 
tive director, reported that one hundred 
youngsters have already had their 
three-month rehabilitation period at the 
_ Children’s Convalescent Home at St. 
Jean de Luz as a result of Canadian 
money donations. 

Mr. Henry Muller at the New York 
warehouse has overseen the. shipment 
of 191 tons of food and clothing in a 
recent three-week period. 

Several Unitarian churches have 
made arrangements with trucking con- 
cerns for free transportaton of food 
and clothing direct from their doors 
to the Collection Warehouse in New 
York. 

The Unitarian Service Committee was 
assured by the National Maritime 
Union (C.I.0.) that legitimate relief 
and troopships would not be tied up 

in the event of a maritime strike. Mr. 
Robert Mills, the Boston agent, told 
the Committee, “If the Maritime unions 
are forced to strike on June 15, your 
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They must not starve 


shipments will not be held in port. 
The Unitarian Service Committee pos- 
sibly can be of assistance in establishing 
the status of various vessels as legiti- 
mate relief ships. The wonderful work 
your. organization is doing in obtain- 
ing supplies for the needy people in 
other countries and sending them across 
will not be impeded.” 

At the First Unitarian Church in Buf- 
falo, New York, Rev. Harry C. Meserve 
delivered a moving sermon entitled 
“Five Hundred Million People Are 
Hungry—Use Your Imagination.” This 
had a powerful effect. 

At Port Washington, Long Island, 
New York, the local’Service Committee 
was organizing a community-wide cam- 
paign for food. 

In Pittsburgh, Rev. Irving Murray 
was on the air over Staton KQV every 
day at 5:30 P. M. for fifteen minutes, 
supporting the nationwide UNRRA ap- 
peal for food, from June 1 to June 
15. Unitarians in many cities. were 
chosen by officials of the government 
to lead similar drives, which duly found 
their way into the papers—like the 
story in the Cleveland News, where Miss 
Ethel Gratton, secretary to Rev. Everett 
Baker, was shown in a picture with 


piles of canned goods resulting from 
the campaign. 

Letters and inquiries from all kinds 
of organizations lhave been pouring in 
to headquarters asking how non-Uni- 
tarians could aid in this drive. 

They must not starve! 


CONFERENCE IN NEW JERSEY 

The Metropolitan Conference of 
Free Churches met June 2 in Unity 
Church of Montclair, New Jersey. The 
address at the afternoon session was 
given by the Rev. Lon Ray Call, minister- 
at-large, who spoke on “Working with 
New Unitarian Churches.” Mme. Herta 
Tempi, recently arrived from Europe, 
one of the most noted leaders of the 
overseas work of the Service Committee, 
was another speaker. 


200th ANNIVERSARY 

On May 21, 1746, ten residents of 
the North Precinct of Westboro, Massa- 
chusetts, met together and organized a 
church, with Rev. John Martyn ordained 
as the minister. Two hundred years 
later, the church, now the Northboro 
Unitarian Church, celebrated that old- 
time event with pageantry. Last Decem- 
ber the historic building burned com- 
pletely, and a fund is being raised for 
a new church. 


INSTALLATIONS 

The Installation service for Rev. 
Clyde D. Williams took place in Green- 
field, Massachusetts, on May 24. 


About 300 kits for French and Czechoslovak children are 5 pattealied by students of 
Magee High School in Vancouver, following an appeal by Dr. Lotta Hitchmanova. 
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NEWS OF THE UNITARIAN WORLD 


Unitarians Again 


in National Spotlight 


During the past month many national 
publications and leading newspapers 
throughout America have carried excit- 
ing news stories and pictures of the 
Unitarian world in action. Several 
of the digest magazines reprinted 
articles from The Christian Register ; for 
example, Everybody's Digest ran Pierre 
van Paassen’s “Why I Became a Uni- 
tarian Minister,” Reader’s Scope in the 
May issue ran Dr. van Paassen’s ordi- 
nation sermon, Time magazine ran a 
two-column story about Unitarianism 
that was followed up for several weeks 
by letters to the editors written by 
interested readers, Newsweek for May 
6 ran a leading article in the Book 
Section about van Paassen’s new book, 
Earth Could Be Fair, International News 
Photos carried pictures of the May 4 
Horace Mann celebration, Pathfinder 
newsmagazine gave the leading article 
on religion to Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley’s article in the Register about 
*“What’s Wrong With Boston?” On 
May 17 PM, in a two-page spread about 
the Spanish Republican Refugees, pres- 
ented a picture of Madame Herta Tempi 
sitting with Pablo Picasso, the famous 
Spanish painter, and all the news serv- 
ices reported the activities of the May 
Meetings rather fully, the Boston papers 
giving the Unitarians front page place- 


ment four times in a five day period. 


From the Unitarian point of view 


perhaps the most significant single item 
was the letter in the June 3 issue of 
Time magazine, where it had a good 
chance of being seen by perhaps four 
million readers. This letter appeared 
under the headline “A Liberal- Finds 
a Church”: 


Sirs: 

May I thank you? Due to your 
sincere and intelligent discussion of 
Unitarianism in the January 21 and 
May 6 issues, 1 decided to look in 
on the small Unitarian Church of 
San Antonio, to see for myself if 
there really could be such a liberal 
church in this world of ignorance, 
prejudice and hate. Attendance at 
one service convinced me that at 
last I had found the church about 
which I have always dreamed! So— 
thanks, Tzme, thanks. 

Francis Lanier SMITH 
San Antonio, Texas 


This is not only a wonderful com- 
pliment for Rev. Napoleon Lovely at 
the First Unitarian Church of San 
Antonio, but it is also a superb challenge 
to Unitarian ministers everywhere who 
are speaking to more guests perhaps 
than they realize, visiting their churches 
to see if Time spoke the truth. 


NEW ENGLAND COUNCIL 

Rev. Robert Killam of Springfield, 
Massachusetts, was re-elected president 
of the New England Unitarian Council 
at its annual meeting on June 5 


at 25 Beacon Street; Mr. Roland 
W. Burbank of Andover, New 
Hampshire, was re-elected _ secre- 


tary; two vice-presidents were re-elected 
as follows: Mr. Danforth Lincoln of 
Milton, Massachusetts, and Mr. Merton 
G. L. Bailey of Augusta, Maine; three 
new vice presidents: Mr. Paul V. Brown 
of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, Rev. 
Carl B. Bihldorff of Brookline, Massa- 
chusetts, John W. Odlin of Worcester, 
Massachusetts. The new treasurer is 
Mr. Paul A. Wilks of Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts. 

THREE DAY BOOK FAIR 

The evening Alliance of the First 
Unitarian Church of Niagara Falls, 
New York, in co-operation with book 
stores, libraries, and other institutions, 
sponsored “The Niagara Book Fair” 
held in the Church May 16, 17 and 18. 
The theme for the Fair was “Uniting 
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Our One World through Books.” 
Numerous authors spoke; radio broad- 
casts were given, and a Spring book 
festival for children was held. 
CONFERENCE FOR MEMBERS 
The Homestead vacation-camp in 


Crafts, New York, was engaged from 
June 24-27 by the Community Church 


of New York (Second Congregational 


Unitarian Society), for a conference. 
Every morning Rev. Donald Har- 
rington gave a talk on the general 
theme, “What is the Community 
Church?” The aims and widest pos- 
sibilities of such a church were dis- 
cussed. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO 

The fiftieth anniversary of the formal 
organization of the Unitarian Society of 
Ridgewood, New Jersey, was celebrated 
on May 7. Fifty years ago a public 
notice was given of a meeting to be 
held in the basement of the old Opera 
House for the purpose of effecting a 
permanent society of people interested 
in Unitarianism. From this beginning 
the present church has grown. 


AN ADDED MONTH 

All Souls’ Unitarian Church of Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, is staying open an extra 
month this summer. It will be the 
first time the church has ever been 
open in July. Station KTUL will 
broadcast the services during the 
month. 


THEY’LL MEET AGAIN 

Seventeen couples from The Church 
of the Christian Union (Unitarian), 
Rockford, Illinois, gathered together 
for a steak-fry dinner followed by folk 
dancing and singing on Friday, May 
10. So successful was the occasion 
that they decided to form a regular 
group to meet once a month, for serious 
discussion as well as for recreation. 


TRIPLE INCREASE 

The First Parish in Brewster, Massa- 
chusetts, has raised in pledges from 
local contributors almost three times 
as much money in its canvass this year 
as was given last year. The budget 
presented reflects this cheerful increase, 
and is $600 above that of last year. 


UNITARIAN UNITY 


In the April number of “The 
Beacon,” the monthly calendar pub- 
lished by the Melbourne Unitarian 


Church in Australia, is the notice of 


five “Lectures for the People” to be 
held in the church from April to 
August under the auspices of the Uni- 
tarian Expansion Movement. “How 
a Communist Sees the World,” “The 
Jews and Social Justice” and “Ration- 
alism and Religion” were typical titles. 


NEW CONVALESCENT HOME 

The Chistopher R. Eliot House is 
the name which has been given to the 
new convalescent home of the Chil- 
dren’s Mission in West Roxbury, Massa- 
chusetts. The announcement was made 
at a memorial meeting at Unitarian 
Headquarters on April 15, honoring 
Dr. Christopher R. Eliot. His daughter, 
Dr. Martha May Eliot, spoke of her 
father’s great interest in the work of 
the Children’s Mission and his belief 
in the importance of private organiza- 
tions pioneering in relief work for 
children with rheumatic heart condi- 
tions. 


FLOWER COMMUNION SUNDAY 

Flower Communion Sunday was cele- 
brated on May 19 in The First Church 
in Cambridge (Unitarian). Mrs. Capek, 
widow of the martyred minister who 
first instituted this custom in the Uni- 
tarian Church in Prague, gave the 
morning prayer. Dr. Leslie Penning- 
ton, former minister of the Parish who 
introduced this service to the church, 
peached the sermon. The custom is 
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for each member of the congregation 
to bring one or more flowers to the 
altar, and when leaving to take away 
some other flower. The symbolism is 
that as each flower is different, so is 
each person, yet all may contribute 
to make the world as beautiful as the 
bouquet formed by the flowers. 


_ OPPOSE BOMB TESTS 

Opposition to the Bikini tests of the 
atomic bomb was recommended at the 
two-day Pacific Coast Triennial Uni- 
tarian Conference at Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, early in May. Support of the 
United Nations, but with the removal 
of the veto power and continuous public 
airing of the facts concerning rela- 
tions with Russia, were recommended 
also. Speakers included Rev. Nathaniel 
Lauriat, of San Jose, California, Rev. 
Ernest Caldecott, of Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, and Chairman Arnold Cromp- 
ton, minister of the church in Oakland, 
California. 


WARM CLOTHES APPEAL 

Because this winter in Europe is ex- 
pected to be a ferocious test for millions 
of tired, undernourished, sick and badly 
clothed people, the Unitarian Service 
Committee has already issued an appeal 
for the collection of warm clothes to 
be sent to the Unitarian Collection 
Warehouse, 31 East Thirty-fifth Street, 
New York 16, New York, to be 
processed for overseas shipment. 

“There is plenty of time right new,” 
a spokesman for the Committee said, 
“but last winter shipping delays and 
shortages of space prevented a good deal 
of clothing getting to Europe on time. 
We can save thousands of lives if we 
prepare our shipments early enough.” 


BEQUEST FOR SAN ANTONIO 

Friends of Mrs. B. E. Harris and Rev. 
N. W. Lovely, on Easter Sunday, an- 
nounced the gift of $1,000 to the San 
Antonio church. The gift is to the 
building fund of the new congregation 
and is a memorial to Mrs. Harris, who 
was well known for her philanthropy 
throughout the State of New Hampshire. 


PLANS FOR MORE ROOM 

All through Lent the First Unitarian 
Church of Columbus, Ohio, was filled, 
sometimes to overflowing. On Easter 
it was so crowded that people stood 
all through the service. Plans are now 
under way for new property and a 


new building. The first architectural 
sketches have been submitted. 


-AD INTERIM 

The Rev. Arthur R. Graham, recently 
released from a Navy Chaplaincy, will 
_be the minister ad interim of The First 
Unitarian Church of Sioux City, Iowa. 


PEOPLE IN THE NEWS 


Unitarian Leaders 


on World-wide Front 


Rey. Herbert Hitchen, director of the 
Department of Foreign Churches, left 
Bedford Airport on June 11 for a seven- 
weeks’ visit to Switzerland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Belgium, Holland, and perhaps 
Hungary, Rumania and the Ukraine 
(in the latter place some 20,000 Uni- 
tarians have recently been found.) His 
purpose is to get a comprehensive pic- 
ture of how American Unitarians can 
best help their overseas brothers. He 
will attend the planning conference of 
the International Association for Re- 
ligious Freedom at Cambridge, Eng- 
land, beginning on July 19, and will 
fly back to Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
on July 30. 

Rev. Edward A. Cahill, associate 
director of the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee, also left in June for a visit to 
the European offices of the Committee; 
Walter Rosenblum, official photog- 
rapher of the Committee, has arrived 
in Paris with Dr. Ernst Papanek, direc- 
tor of Child Projects of the Unitarian 
Service Committee. 


Dr. John Lathrop of the Church of 
the Saviour, Brooklyn, Mrs. Lathrop, 


and Dr. Erwin Kohn left New York on 
June 7 to prepare the way for the 
twelve-man medical teaching mission of 
the Unitarian Service Committee to 
Czechoslovakia. Dr. Lathrop will be 
the director, and Mrs. Lathrop the as- 
sistant director, of the Prague office. 
Dr. Kohn is the executive officer of the 
medical mission that had reservations 
on the Queen Mary for June 20. The 
American specialists will take new 
equipment and medical techniques to 
the historic medical schools of Czecho- 
slovakia, which were shut off from the 
rest of the world and completely closed 
by the Nazis. 

Rev. G. Richard Kuch, associate 
director of American Unitarian Youth, 
will leave in early July for Europe to 
attend the executive committee of the 
World Federation of Democratic Youth 
in Paris, after which he will visit the 
Unitarian Service Committee Youth 
Work Camp in Holland and _ then 
attend the International Religious Fel- 
lowship Conference at Flagg, England. 
He will return August 12 to attend the 
Unitarian Summer Youth Conferences 
at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, Hnausa, 
Manitoba, Ardmore, Oklahoma, and 


two west coast conferences. , 


GETS HONORARY DEGREE 
Rev. Robert Killam of Springfield, 


Massachusetts, received an honorary 
D.D. from St. Lawrence University, 
Canton, New York, late in June. He 
attended the School of Theology there 
and was awarded his bachelor’s degree 
from the University. 


ISLES OF SHOALS 50th CONFERENCE 


The fiftieth Anniversary Conference 
of the New England convention of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League will be 
held at the Isles of Shoals during the 
week of July 20. The Conference and 
the convention will require the whole 
week-end, July 20 to 22. 

Chairman of the fiftieth Anniversary 
Conference is Rev. Frank B. Crandall 
of Salem, Massachusetts. The objective 
has been to make the program definitely 
Unitarian, cultural and varied in appeal. 

Speakers will include William Roger 
Greeley, League president; Lt. Edward 
Rowe Snow, U.S.A.A.F., with “Tales 
of the New England Coast”; Rev. John 


Haynes Holmes of Community Church, 
New York; Edwin B. Goodell, Jr., presi- 
dent of the United Nations Association 
of New England; Rev. William H. Gysan 
of Beverly, Massachusetts; John C. 
Hansen, Pho. M., U.S.N.; Laurence B. 
Fletcher, well-known ornithologist; and 
Dr. Frederick May Eliot, president of © 


the American Unitarian Association. 


CALLS FOR DEEDS VS. CREEDS 


Rev. Ethelred Brown, who is cele- 
brating his twenty-fifth year as Har- 
lem’s only Unitarian minister, was 
quoted at length by the New York 
Herald Tribune when he called for 
personal conduct as a key for the cure 
of race frictions on May 4. The occasion 
was a rally in support of a building 
fund for the Harlem Unitarian Church. 
“<T honestly believe,” Mr. Brown said, 
“that the Unitarian Church is the 
answer to the problem presented by 
Harlem’s young people in that it sug- 
gests that a man may be religious with- 
out sacrificing his intelligence.” 
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GENEVA CONFERENCE 

The Lake Geneva Conference, Wil- 
liams Bay, Wisconsin, will be held on 
the college campus from August 18-25. 
The program will include Religious 
Education, Churchmanship, Alliance 
and Laymen’s League work and Youth 
Leadership. Among others on _ the 
faculty will be Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler, 
Mrs. Sophia Fahs and Rev. Stephen 
H. Fritchman. 


CALLS 
Rey. Glenn O. Canfield, of Berlin 


and Clinton, Massachusetts, has been 
called as the minister of the Unitarian 
Congregational Society (May Memorial 
Church) in Syracuse, New York. He 
will take up this duties there this 
summer. 

Rev. John R. MacKinnon, of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, has been called to the 
First Unitarian Society in Wilmington, 
Delaware, and will go there when Rev. 
Delos W. O’Brian leaves for the West 
Coast about August 1. 

Rev. Wayne Shuttee, formerly assis- 
tant minister of The First Unitarian 
Church, Cleveland, Ohio, was called as 
pastor of the newly organized West 
Shore Unitarian Church in Cleveland, 
at the first annual meeting of the con- 
gregation at Lakewood Community 
Center on May 14. 

Rev. Robert Lawson accepted a call 
to The North Side Unitarian Church in 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and preached 
his first sermon there on May 26. He 
was recently discharged from the Navy. 

Rev. Francis M. Ruland has been 
called to the Unitarian Church in New- 
burgh, New York. 

All Souls Church (Unitarian) in 
Augusta, Maine, has called Mr. Alfred 
Henrikson as their minister. He will 
take up his duties on September 1. 

The Congregational Society in An- 
dover, New Hampshire, and Proctor 
Academy, have called Chaplain Joseph 
Giunta as their minister. He will begin 
his duties as soon as he is separated 
from the Army Chaplaincy. 

Rev. Raymond V. Conley took up his 
work with the Veterans Administration 
as Chaplain at Fort Lyon, Colorado, on 
May 24. 

Walter Donald Kring, in a letter 
dated May 22, accepted the call of the 
Second Parish—First Unitarian Church 
of Worcester, Massachusetts, to become 
their minister. 


LUENING VS. MSGR. SHEEN 

Nearly a full column on the front 
page of the Daily Hampshire Gazette 
was given on June 3 to the reply of Rev. 
Eugene Luening at The Unitarian 
Church, Northampton, Massachusetts, 
in answer to Monsignor Sheen’s attack 
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on Russia and his call for support of 
the Catholic Church as the only organ- 
ization to save America from Com- 
munism. Asserting that both Russia and 
the Catholic Church are authoritarian 
and dictatorial, Luening said: “There is 
a third way, upon which we have set 
our feet, and to which we have pledged 
our lives, our fortunes and our sacred 
honor. It is the way of American 
democracy and a free and _ liberal 
religion.” 

SERVES PARISH 30 YEARS 

A reception was held on May 27 in 
honor of Rev. Ernest S. Meredith, thirty 
years the minister of the First Parish 
of Watertown, Massachusetts. 

VAN PAASSEN HONORED 

The honorary degree of Doctor of 
Hebrew Letters was conferred on Rev. 
Pierre van Paassen by Dr. Stephen S. 
Wise, at the commencement exercises of 
the Jewish Institute of Religion in New 


York on June 9. 


SALTONSTALL AT EXETER 

‘William Gurdon Saltonstall was 
chosen to succeed Dr. Lewis Perry as 
principal of the Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy, it was announced on June 3. He 
is a member of The First Unitarian 
Society of Exeter, New Hampshire, and 
has been active in the church there for 
several years. Both he and Mrs. 
Saltonstall have been teaching in the 
church school. Mrs. Saltonstall is 
clerk of the church and active in the 
Alliance. 

GETS EDITORIAL AWARD 

Francis P. Locke, for three years a 
member of the Executive Committee of 
the First Unitarian Church of Miami, 
Florida, has received the annual award 
of Sigma Delta Chi, the professional 
journalists’ fraternity, for editorial 
writing. He is editorial writer for the 
Miami Daily News. 

A SCIENTIST SPEAKS 

Dr. Fred Olsen, internationally 
known scientist, spoke at the May 5 
Round Table meeting of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of St. Louis, Mo., on the 
subject of “Present Day Trends in Edu- 
cation.” Mr. Olsen is a member of the 
First Unitarian Church of Alion, 
Illinois. He has made an extensive 


study of the educational system in the 
United States. 


Classified Advertising 


UniTarIAN Sermons for interested church readers, 
typed, with one copy, by Mrs. Henry Smith, 72 
Southbourne Road, Jamaica Plain, Mass. Cost $2.50, 
(75 cents goes towards the United Unitarian 
Appeal.) 


See Ne he ee eee 

WANTED — Young man for Minister of 
Education, Plymouth Congregational Church, Lan- 
sing, Michigan. Membership 1,450, liberal and 
progressive. Church School 500. Active youth pro- 
gram. Attractive salary. Building expansion un- 
der way. Robert M. Bartlett, minister. 


PNq ISLAND 


will once more welcome laymen 
the 


weekend of July 20-22 at the 


and their families over 
New England Convention of the 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 


25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


THE 
STARR KING SCHOOL 
for the MINISTRY 


Affiliated with the Pacific School 
of Religion 
Adjoining the Berkeley campus of 
the University of California 
The Pacific center for Unitarian and 
Universalist Theological Training 


For information write 
The Rev. Edward Whitefield Ohrenstein 
2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley 4, Calif. 


_ a rs en ee as ee 


OR 


UNITARIAN FELLOWSHIP FOR SOCIAL JUSTICE 


_ 


... And F orty Million 


There can be no secret: “The un- 
leashed power of the atom has changed 
everything save our modes of thinking 
and we thus drift toward unparalleled 
catastrophe.”—Albert Einstein. 

There can be no defense: “The lead- 
ing atomic scientists of the nation have 
said again and again that there is no 
defense against the atomic bomb. Over- 
night, all cities of more than 100,000 
population in this nation could be wiped 
out and we could have no way of know- 
ing who did it. We have failed to equate 


Americans Died 


atomic energy with atomic reasoning 
... Norman Cousins before U.F.S.J. 
and Unitarian Layman’s League, May, 
1946, 

There must be world control: “Be it 
therefore resolved that the American 
Unitarian Association urges the Con- 
gress to take prompt action by legisla- 
tion for domestic control of atomic 
energy by a civil government authority 
and by negotiations within the United 
Nations for international control. . . .” 
—Adopted at 121st Annual Meeting, 
A.U.A., May, 1946. 


Suggestions for Action: 


Know the facts: 


Atomic Warfare and the Christian 
Faith. By Robert L. Calhoun 
(chairman). Federal Council of 
Churches. 10 cents. (Pamphlet) 

Modern Man is Obsolete. By Norman 
Cousins. Viking Press. $1.00. 

The International Control of Atomic 
Energy. By David E. Lilienthal 
(chairman). U. S. Government 
Printing Office. 20 cents. Double- 
day, Doran and Co. 35 cents. 
(Pamphlet) 

One World or None. Edited by Dexter 
Masters and Katharine Way. $1.00. 

Atomic Energy for Military Purposes. 
By Henry D. Smyth. Princeton 
University Press. $1.25. 


Know the just goals: 
Civilian control of atomic energy in 


mene Ls 19, A 

U. S. A.’s sharing atomic “secrets” 
with UN. 

UN control of atomic energy through 
world federation. 

World federation to make war ob- 
solete before the atomic bomb 
makes man obsolete. 


Keep abreast of developments: 

Federation of Atomic Scientists, 1621 
K Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 

National Committee on Atomic In- 
formation, 1621 K Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Conference on Civilian Control of 
Atomic Energy, Evans Building, 
1420 New York Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Atomic Scientists of Chicago, 1126 
E. 59th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

i Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists 

_ (semi-monthly, $2.00 annually). 


Develop a local program: 


Establish a church lending library of 
books and pamphlets on problems deal- 
ing with atomic energy. 

Initiate panel discussion or forums 
on some phase of the problem before 
Alliance, Laymen’s League, or A.ULY. 
in your church. 

Arrange special meeting of dedica- 
tion on the first anniversary of the un- 
loosening of the atomic bomb. 

Form a church committee to wait 
upon your representatives in Congress 
and obtain their commitments on pend- 
ing legislation (esp. S. 1717). 

Initiate a committee on problems 
dealing with atomic energy in your 
community. 

Send the story of your activities to 


UES. I: 


U.F-.S.J. 


Mr. J. Bryan Allin, Chairman 
U.F.S.J. Advance 

6130 S. Greenwood Avenue 
Chicago 37, Illinois 


U.F.S. J. Meeting 


More than 150 members and friends 
of the U.F-.S.J. attended its annual meet- 
ing in Boston on May 21. Most im- 
portant business was the adoption of a 
Program for Social Action. This will 
probably appear on this page next 
month and be re-printed for wide dis- 
tribution and discussion. U.F.S.J. and 
A.U.A. Department of Adult Education 
are jointly compiling a manual on 
successful social action projects. Your 
contributions of experiences for this 
manual are solicited. 


Unresolved Resolutions 


The 12Ilst annual meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association voted 
to defeat or not to consider several im- 
portant resolutions. In line with its 
traditional prophetic policy, the 
U.F.S.J. lists the subject matter of some 
of these rejected resolutions with the 
suggestion that social action commit- 
tees in the local churches discuss some 
of these subjects for possible action at 
the next annual meeting: that the U. S. 
withdraw presidential representation at 
the Vatican, that the U. S. cancel 
atomic bomb demonstrations, that the 
U. S. abolish compulsory military train- 
ing, that war be outlawed, that the 
U. S. show regret for dropping the first 
atomic bomb by helping rebuild Hiro- 
shima, and that the Unitarians establish 
no segregated churches. 


Social Justice Begins at Home 

The expanded U.F.S.J. budget for 
1946-47 will be at least $1,000. Until 
U.F.S.J. becomes a participating mem- 
ber of United Unitarian Appeal, its in- 
come is derived solely from concerned 
and generous laymen and ministers. 


Fill in the membership blank below. 


Advance 


I enclose $1.00 for annual U.F.S.J. dues (including newsletter) . 


I enclose $2.50 or $ 


for annual U.F.S.J. dues, newsletter, and a 


special contribution for U.F.S.J. Advance. 


Name of Church 


Make checks payable to Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


will be sent to you. 


A receipt 


Unitarian Action is Unitarian Advance 


LAYMEN’S LEAGUE BULLETIN 


New Executive Secretary Named 


Mr. E. Palmer Clarke, formerly of 
New Haven, Connecticut, has been ap- 
pointed Executive Secretary of the 
League by action of the Council on 
May 22. Mr. Clarke started work in 
his new position on June 1. 

Mr. Clarke received his formal edu- 
cation at New Haven High School and 
Yale University. He worked for twenty- 
two years with the Southern New Eng- 
land Telephone Company and during 
the last ten years he was Personnel 
Advisor in the Plant Department at 
Headquarters in New Haven, Connecti- 
cut. During this period he was a 
free-lance book reviewer and editorial 
writer for newspapers and magazines. 
He is the author of two books on the 
local history and folklore of New Hamp- 


shire: Winnipesaukee (1935); and 
Holiday Hearsay (1939). High Sheriff, 
the life of a country sheriff, is now 
in a publisher’s hands, and a biography, 
John Stark of New Hampshire, is on 
the way to completion. 

Mr. Clarke is married and has no chil- 
dren. Mrs. Clarke was Marjorie Anne 
Butler of Hamden, Connecticut. They 
are active members of the Arlington 
Street Church in Boston, Massachusetts. 

The Executive Director of the League, 
Mr. Frederick T. McGill, Jr., will leave 
his position on September 15 to resume 
his duties as Associate Professor of 
English at the Newark Colleges of Rut- 
gers University. Thereafter Mr. Clarke 
will serve as the executive head of the 
League office. 


Santa Barbara and 
Baltimore join League 


During the month of June, the League 
has welcomed two new chapters, bring- 
ing the total of affiliated groups in good 
standing to 114, the largest number since 
1937. / 

The Unitarian Laymen’s League of 
Santa Barbara, California is under the 
leadership of Professor S. O. Werner, 
President, and Mr. Easley S. Jones, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Officers of the Men’s Club of the 
First Unitarian Church of Baltimore 
are Mr. Walter W. Wright, President, 
and Mr. C. Gilbert Kappel, Secretary- 


Treasurer. 


334 sign World 
Government statement 


Following the address of Mr. Norman 
Cousins which was given on May 21 
under the joint sponsorship of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League and the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship for Social Justice, 
334 individuals signed their names to 
a statement which was forwarded to 
the President of the United States, the 
Prime Minister of Canada, the Chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the U. S. Senate, and the 
two Massachusetts senators. 

The statement follows: 


“We, the undersigned, respectfully 
urge you to initiate or support specific 


Edited by Freperick T. McGuu, Jr., 
Executive Director of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League. 
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measures looking to the development 
of the United Nations into a federal 
world government having limited but 
adequate powers to keep the peace on 
a world scale. 

“We believe, that in an atomic age, 
security is impossible without control, 
control is impossible without power, 
power is dangerous without law, and law 
is impossible without government.” 


Speaking of speakers 


Three years ago when gasoline ra- 
tioning made the securing of speakers 
a real problem, the League helped to 
overcome the difficulty with its “Volun- 
teer Speakers’ List.” Now a revision of 
this list is in preparation. Chapters 
can help on this project and thus help 
themselves. 

The League suggests once more that 
each chapter recommend from its own 
membership men who can speak effec- 
tively on their professions or hobbies, 
and who might accept invitations to talk 
to neighboring chapters. On receiving 
these recommendations, the League will 
write to each man named, asking per- 
mission to place him on the Volunteer 
Speakers’ List. It will be understood, 
of course, that being listed does not 
commit a man to accept every invita- 
tion that comes his way. It merely 
indicates that he is willing to be asked 
from time to time. It will be understood, 
also, that although he will not receive 
any honorarium for sneaking, all his 
expenses will be paid by his hosts. 

The Volunteer Speaker’s List will be 
sent in mimeographed form to every 
chapter. Program chairmen, who will 


-E. Palmer Clarke 


be the immediate beneficiaries of this 
service, may well give immediate 
thought to the local talent whose names 
they can. suggest for listing. The 
League office will request these names 
within the next few weeks. 


Key appointments announced 


Members of the Executive Committee 
for 1946-47 will be Mr. William Roger 
Greeley of Lexington, Massachusetts, 
Mr. Charles B. Rugg of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, Mr. Winslow C. Sisson of 


‘Arlington, Massachusetts, Mr. Harold W 


Smith of Exeter, New Hampshire, and 
Mr. E. Kendall Bragg of Needham, 
Massachusetts. 

By authorization of the Council, the 
President has appointed a special Plan- 
ning Committee to study the poten- 
tialities of the League, and to recom- 
mend to the Council the part that the 
organization should play in the pro- 
gram of Unitarian Advance. The com- 
mittee includes Mr. Thomas W. Hoag of 
Dorchester, Massachusetts, chairman; 
Mr. E. E. Nelson of Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, Mr. Dwight S. Strong of Boston, 
Massachusetts, Mr. Dwight H. Allen of 
Springfield, Massachusetts, and Mr. W. 
Saxton Seward of Summit, New Jersey. 


League meetings 
ask food for starving 


The Annual Meeting of the League 
on May 21, and the Council meeting on 
May 22, unanimously endorsed a reso- 
lution to be sent to the President and to 
the Secretary of Agriculture, requesting 
that “the Government of the United 
States of America act promptly and 
drastically for the relief of starvation 


and suffering in the stricken countries 


of the world.” 


gy — EB —— 


NEWS FROM HEADQUARTERS 


Directors’ Meeting 


The first meeting of the newly elected 
Board of Directors of the American Uni- 
tarian Association was held in the Di- 
rectors Room at 25 Beacon Street on 
Friday, May 24, 1946, the day following 
the Annual Meeting of the Association. 
The meeting opened with the follow- 
ing invocation by Dr. Everett M. Baker 
expressive of the prayer and aspiration 
of those present: 


“God of our fathers and our future, 
Spirit of love and life, we would know 
more clearly the issues of our time, 
understand our responsibilities, meas- 
ure our weaknesses. We are grateful 
for our privileges. We would speak 
honestly and with gentleness. We would 
dream grand dreams that our purposes 
may be informed by more noble heights 
to scale. We would always remember 
the needs of others. May the work of 
our hands declare the purposes of our 
hearts and kindly deeds show forth the 
light within. Amen.” 

The new members of the Board and 
guests were greeted by the President of 
the Association. Mr. Charles O. 
Richardson, of Weston, Massachusetts, 
was re-elected Chairman of the Board 
for the ensuing year. A partial list of 
committee appointments for the coming 
year was approved by the Board, with 
reference of further appointments to the 
Executive Committee. Approval was 
voted of the persons nominated and 
subsequently to be elected as trustees 
of the Starr King School for the Minis- 
try in Berkeley, California. 

It was voted to approve the appoint- 
ment of Rev. Lon Ray Call, Minister- 
at-Large, as Acting Director of the 
Department of Unitarian Extension and 
Church Maintenance for a period of 
three months during which time Mr. 
George Davis has been given leave of 
absence for reasons of health. 

Action relative to the application of 
the Universalist Church in Hoopeston, 
Illinois, for dual membership was de- 
ferred until further discussion of the 
policy involved could be undertaken by 
the Joint Universalist-Unitarian Ad- 
visory Committee. 

Rev. Dale DeWitt suggested an in- 
formal plan for theological training and 
education and practical church work 
for Unitarian students for the ministry 
in the New York area. The matter was 
referred, after some discussion, to the 
Department of the: Ministry. 

The Rev. Charles R. Joy spoke 
about the work of the Unitarian Service 

Committee: Mme. Herta Tempi, Direc- 
: 
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tor for France, Dr. Lotta Hitsch- 
manova, Director for Canada, the 
Rev. Karel J. Haspl, minister of the 
Unitarian Church in Prague, also ad- 
dressed the Board briefly. 

Mr. Percy W. Gardner, Treasurer, 
reviewed the financial condition of the 
Association and said that following the 
completion of the auditing of the books 
a final detailed report for the year 
closed would be submitted. 

Mr. Frank B. Frederick thanked the 
members of the Board for their help in 
making the United Unitarian Appeal 
successful and explained the proposed 
incorporation of the Appeal. It was 
voted by the Board to accept the in- 
vitation of the United Appeal to become 
a Participating Organization with the 
rights and obligations defined in Article 
IV of the bylaws of the United -Uni- 
tarian Appeal, Inc. The President of 
the Association expressed special grati- 
tude to Mr. Frederick as chairman of 
the Steering Committee of the Appeal 
during the past year. 

Plans were reviewed for the building 
of a church in Charlottesville, Virginia. 
Rev. Irving R. Murray was appointed 
Regional Director of the Association for 
the Meadville area. Dr. Herbert Hit- 
chen reported for the Department of 
Foreign Churches and the Board voted 
to approve the appointment of Dr. 
John H. Lathrop, of Brooklyn, Dr. 
Hitchen and Rev. Edward A. Cahill, of 
Boston, as official delegates to the forth- 
coming Planning Conference in Eng- 
land of the International Association of 
Religious Liberals. 

Greetings were ordered to be sent to 
the newly organized West Shore Uni- 
tarian Church of Cleveland, an out- 
growth of the first Unitarian Church of 
Cleveland. 

Dr. E. M. Baker reported for the 
Division of Publications and Rev. 
Delos O’Brien reported for the Division 
of Churches. Miss Betty Green reported 
on her visit to England and the con- 
tinent as a delegate to the World Youth 
Conference. Hon. S. Thorvaldson, Re- 
gional Vice President for Canada, 
reported for the Icelandic Churches of 
Canada. 

Following the luncheon intermission 
the Board reconvened in executive ses- 
sion, as is done occasionally, for the 
consideration of personnel problems, 
and finally for the discussion and adop- 
tion of the budget for the coming year. 

Dana McLEAN GREELEY, 
Secretary. 


WESTERN CONFERENCE 
The Ninety-fourth Annual Session of 


the Western Unitarian Conference was 
held in Denver, Colorado, May 31, 
June 1, and June 2. It was one of 
the best attended and most representa- 
tive meetings that this Conference has 
held in many years. 


By overwhelming votes the Conference 
passed resolutions demanding the recall 
of the presidential envoy to the Vati- 
can, against released time education 
in the public schools, and in support 
of the United Nations. It also went 
on record as opposed to the establish- 
ment of hemispheric or other blocs 
within the United Nations, and it urged 
friendlier relations with Russia. 


Dr. Curtis W. Reese was re-elected 
President of the Conference, and Mr. 
Delta I. Jarrett was re-elected Treasurer. 
Three members were elected to the 
Board of Directors for terms of four 
years: Mrs. Florence Fifer Bohrer of 
Bloomington, Illinois, Mr. Nathan T. 
Ladenson, Evanston, Illinois, and Rev. 
Tracy Pullman, Detroit, Michigan. Dr. 
Thaddeus B. Clark of St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, was elected to fill the unexpired 
term of Mrs. Charles H. Moran of St. 
Louis. 

A program of outstanding excellence 
was presented during the sessions. 
Among the speakers were Rev. Carl. 
A. Storm, Lincoln, Nebraska, Dr. Leslie 
T. Pennington, Chicago, Illinois, and Dr. 
Curtis W. Reese, Chicago, Illinois. Rev. 
E. T. Buehrer of Chicago gave the Con- 
ference sermon. Mrs. Robert M. Bird- 
sall of Detroit, Michigan, spoke at the 
Alliance meeting and Rev. R. Lester 
Mondale, of Kansas City, Missouri, at 
the Ministers-Laymen’s luncheon. 

Mr. Melvin Arnold represented the 
American Unitarian Association and 
presented the Unitarian Advance pro- 
gram as it is participated in by the 
Division of Publications. 

The Historical Society heard a paper 
on the history of the Denver, Colorado, 
church which is celebrating its seventy- 
fifth anniversary this year. The joint 
meeting of the U.F.S.J. and the Relig- 
ious Education Department discussed 
the problems of released time and re- 
ligious education in the public schools. 

The sessions were brought to a close 
at a banquet on Sunday night. At 
the banquet special recognition was 
given to Mr. Ernest C. Smith, now 
of Fort Collins, Colorado, who was 
Secretary of the Western Conference 
from 1909 to 1919. . The banquet 
speaker was Dr. E. Burdette Backus, 
who gave an inspiring address on the 
subject, “Enjoy Your World.” 

RANDALL S. HiLton, Secretary 
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THE LIBERAL PULPIT 


Becoming a Church that Dares 


DO YOU REALIZE that we belong to 
a revivified church? That under the 
banner of Unitarian Advance new ideas 
and new people are being martialed? 
That fresh breezes have blown through 
the old structure and we have become 
again a church that dares? 

Why this spectacular change? Partly 
because since the beginning of the war 
we have had a sense of mission. We had 
a job to do and we did it so superbly 
that we have gained worth in our own 
eyes and recognition from every quarter. 
We have fed, clothed and comforted 
thousands whose dignity had been 
trampled upon, and whose bodies and 
souls were tortured. We have shown 
ourselves and others that we can do 
more than just exist. We can do things 
that take courage and initiative—yes, 
and money. 

Then, in spite of all denials, we have 
been in the past too much a Church of 
negations and negations, when they have 
ceased to shock, fill no pews. Now we 
have become a Church of affirmations. 
We assert boldly that humanity as it 
exists in this world is the business of 
religion, and that wherever human 
rights are threatened, there is its field 
of action. “The Unitarian watchword, 
brotherhood of man,” says Mr. Marley 
in a recent issue of “Unitarian Quotes,” 
“is being carried to its logical con- 
clusion.” . 

Unitarianism has more than ever to 
offer and is offering it more militantly. 
Consequently pews are filling again. 
Haven’t you noticed it in our own 
church? 

—Atrrep W. Hosart, Unitarian, 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 


MOST OF US are only shadows of our 
true selves, of the inward dignity, great- 
ness and peace which we have known in 
our own highest moments of vision, 
recollection and action; are only 
shadows of this rich, mysterious human 
nature as it has risen in our great com- 
panions to its highest power; are only 
shadows of what man has become when 
he has felt and known within himself the 
poise, the power, the peace, the inward 
beauty and the love of God. 

‘The world is too much with us; and 
just now humanity is tortured and 
paralyzed by the aftermath. From 
every field comes word of human im- 


These quotations are taken from mate- 
rial made available to us by local 
churches. A general invitation is extended 
all liberal churches to send us material 
regularly. ‘ 
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potence in times that, of all times, 
demand greatness of vision, spirit, will, 
action. 


What we need is a deep, interior- 


preparation of the spirit in ourselves for 
a quiet, strenuous, and sustained act of 
will which will enable us to disengage 
ourselves and break through this under- 
current of moral impotence. 


—Lesuiz T. Pennincton, Unitarian, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


CERTAIN STUDIES of conditions in 
some American cities indicate that the 
presence of churches in these cities is 
not a factor preventing crime and de- 
linquency. In some cities it appears 
that there is a measured ratio between 
the number of churches and the in- 
cidence of social evil. The more 
churches the more crime. 

It would not be fair to relate these 
facts as cause and effect. It is fair, 
however, to ask: how are such figures 
possible? Does the church make any 
difference? 

Does religious education as conducted 
by most churches help prevent juvenile 
delinquency? : 

Do churches really prevent crime? 

Do churches prevent the causes of 
social evil or merely heal the sores? 

What have churches done in the last 
twenty-five years to clean up the slums 
of large American cities? 

Is racial prejudice and class bitter- 
ness greater or less among church 
people than non-church people? 

Are churches exercising influence for 
world peace in proportion to their 
potential power? 


—Everett Moore Baker, Unitarian, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


MILLIONS OF AMERICANS are not 
in church because they are spiritually 
blind and lazy. They stay away because 
they are selfish and they may be asked 
to support a local church, and work for 
it. They may be asked to feed and 
clothe the destitute of another land, and 
they’d just as soon not be made uncom- 
fortable. They may be asked to meas- 
ure their private deeds, or their eco- 
nomic and political theories, against 
great self-evident moral truths, and they 
prefer to sin in ignorance rather than in 
defiance.... — 

Pogroms, persecutions, false charges 
from Fascist-minded men and churches 
would be destroyed at their origin, if 
we could spread our idea that Christi- 
anity is a great river system nourished 
by many streams, and not a direct pipe 


line running under an exclusive fran- 
chise from God, through Christ, to the — 


bishops of the moment... . 

But our church, and the others of its 
kind, are not active enough, not attrac- 
tive enough, to draw the support we 
should have as we try to stop mankind’s 
rush to destruction. Salvation is not in 
the grasp of political or sociological 
organization. The final and all power- 
ful moral and spiritual force is not in 
such bodies but it is in the open river of 
religion. Just as our nation rallied the 
greatest group of scientists ever seen to 
create an atom bomb, so do we need to 
create a religious fellowship which re- 
leases the constructive force in the 
human spirit... . 


—Wiu1aMm B. Rice, Unitarian, 
Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts. 


AS UNITARIANS we are much 
greater than we know. We are the 
seekers of truth in freedom, yes—but we 
are also the heirs of a tradition majestic 
in its humanity, moving in its heroism, 
even mystic in its world-wide and 
century-spanning fellowship. As a 
tradition of reason and freedom in re- 
ligion, it is not a complete product 
never to be altered or added to, but is 
in the making, being moulded by our 
thoughts and efforts and by the work of 
many whom we will never know or even 
hear of. 


—Perrer H Samsom, Unitarian, 
San Diego, California. 


NOT LONG AGO I met one of our 
great schoolmasters—a veteran in that 
high service. “Where in your time- 
table do you teach religion?” I asked 
him. “We teach it in arithmetic, by 
accuracy. We teach it in language, by 
learning to say what we mean—yea, 
yea and nay, nay!’ We teach it in 
history, by humanity. We teach it in 
geography, by breadth of mind. We 
teach it in astronomy, by reverence. We 
teach it in the playground by fair play. 
We teach it by kindness to animals, 
by courtesy to servants, by good man- 
ners to one another, and by truthful- 
ness in all things. We teach it by 
showing the children that we, their 
elders, are their friends and not their 
enemies. 


—L P. Jacks, Editor, 
“Hibbert Journal,’ London, England. 


ALL MEN on whom the Higher Na- 
ture has stamped the love of truth, 


should especially concern themselves 
in laboring for posterity, in order that 
future generations may be enriched by 
their efforts, as they themselves were 
made rich by the efforts of generations 
past. 

—Dante. 


The Tragedy of the Forgotten Jehovah 


“They have forsaken Me, the Fountain of Living Waters, 
and hewn them out broken cisterns which can hold no water... 
Forgotten My Name in Baal ... My Memorial Name unto all 
generations.”’ 


THE GREAT PROPHETS of Jehovah denounced the adding of field to field; 
condemned the legalization of land monopoly through the foreclosure of loans at 
interest, operating as mortgages; demanded the abolition of interest on money; and 
required the writing off of loans at the end of seven years This program was, of 
course, utopian and impractical. But the tremendous pressure of the economic prob- 
lem, subjecting the Israelite rural clans to the heartless tryanny of Baalistic land 
monopolists, was the central driving force in the evolution of Monotheism. 


AFTER THE EXILE, the Jewish governor Nehemiah, and his clique, loaned 
money at interest, and foreclosed on poor and needy peasants, who revolted, claim- 
ing that they were powerless—“because other men have our land.” And in the post- 
Exile time, the Pentateuch, or Law, including within itself the naive, utopian demands 
of the prophets, became the Jewish Bible. But the prophetic platform, as expressed 
in the Law, was nullified and voided by a rabbinic legal instrument, the “Prosbul”; 
so that loans could be made at interest and foreclosed. The rabbis were compelled 
reluctantly to take cognizance of money lenders who devoured the houses and lands 
of the poor, and then made long prayers. 


ACCORDINGLY, THE PROPHETS were brought down from their creative posi- 
tion to the plane of mere interpreters of the Law; and the writings of the prophets 
were, therefore, kept outside the Jewish Bible proper. The retrocession of the prophets 
is now at last explained by an able Jewish professor in the Boston Hebrew Teachers 
College (The Review of Religion—Columbia University Press, Jan., 1946). “If any 
shall yet prophesy in the name of Jehovah, his father and his mother that begat him 
shall thrust him through.” The names of the great prophets were not given to Jewish 
children, and therefore are not borne by characters in the Gospels, the Acts, and the 
Pauline writings. 


THE NAME OF JEHOVAH was forbidden to be uttered; and accordingly, the 
King James Bible, obsequiously following the Jewish practice, renders Jehovah as 
“the Lord.” This usage is continued, with characteristic British caution, by the Eng- 
lish Revised. But the American Revised Bible denounces this perversion, and restores 
Jehovah more than six thousand times in the Old Testament. Nevertheless, the Memo- 
rial Name is conspiciously missing from the New Testament. 


THE WORSHIP OF ONE GOD overshadowed paganism in the Roman Empire; 
curbed the foulness of heathen worship; and slowly created the spiritual climate of 
modern civilization. There are many good reasons why the Judeo-Christian tradition 
has not been able thus far to carry the weight of economic readjustment. But its im- 
pulse is toward the generation of social conscience; and in the present world crisis, the 
Bible as a whole imperatively demands reinterpretation within the framework of world 
history as now understood by scientific scholarship. 

—Louis WALLIS 
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FAITH IN THE MAKING 


Harry C. Meserve $.25 


A product of the group thinking of a 
college student seminar, it is youth’s 
fresh, realistic examination of those 
critical areas in liberal religion which 
need strengthening if liberal religion 
is to withstand the onslaughts of con- 
temporary emotional revivalism, bigot- 
It offers a faith 
forged out of personal ‘experiences of 
daily living—a faith to be kept open 
to constant revision, improvement and 
experimentation. 


ry and ignorance. 


Mr. Meserve is Minister of the First 
Unitarian Congregational Socie 
Buffalo, Ne pen Te 
first in i rt TBO 


for Su 
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THE FAITH OF AN 
UNREPENTANT LIBERAL 


A. Powell Davies $1.25 


“Anyone who publishes a book of ser- 
mons nowadays is supposed to make 
some apology. I make none whatever,” 
the Rev. A. Powell Davies says in 
prefacing lhis book of ten sermons, all 
dealing with modern concepts of religion 


and life. 


In the same forthright vein, he proceeds 
in ensuing chapters. to espouse the 
cause of liberalism, defend its adherents 
and fire a few barbs at hypocrisy. 


The author preaches to capacity congre- 
gations which have come to, appreciate 
Mr. Davies’ slant on an expectant uni- 
yersal religion of the future. 


—QuenTiIn R. Mort 
The Washington, D. C. Sunday Star 
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IF THOUGHT BE FREE 
by E. Burdette Backus 


_ A series of significant and timely discussions recently 


broadcast by the author. 


THE FALLOW LAND - 
by Constancio C. Vigil 


. i 
THE MEANING OF HUMANISM 
Curtis W. Reese $1.00 


Dr. Reese brings up to daté his pro- 
phetic formulation of a faith in the 
good life for all men in the here and © 
now. He reconciles religious philosophy — 
with democractic idealism, with the 
scientific spirit and with the moral 
necessity for a united, shared and 
peaceful world. 


—Epwin Witson, Editor ~ 

The Humanist 

Dean of the well-known interracial settle- 
ment’ house, the Abraham Lincoln: 


 » Center, forthe past 20 years, Dr. Reese 


states with frankness and clarity the un- 
derlying assumptions of Humanism; its 
program is shown to be in accord 
with the aspirations of democracy and 
the possibility of the technological 
mastery of the earth’s resources for * 
human purposes. ~ 


TRUMPET, GABRIEL CHURCHKITTEN, PETER — 
CHURCHMOUSE 


$1.00 each — 


by Margot Austin 


$1.00 


_ Three adorable books for the young child, depicting the 


_activities of three lovable “church members.” . 


_ THE AGE OF JACKSON | 


$5.00 


' by Arthur M. Schlesinger; Jr. 


$2.50 


_ A distinguished book, especially. timely in its discussions 


of Jacksonian democracy and the law, Industrialism, and 


religion. Recently awarded the Pulitzer Prize for History. 
The first English edition of these works of the famous . 
Latin American philosopher. _To be read with Gibran 
and Tagore. | 


The Beacon Press, 25 Beacon St. 
Boston. 8, Mass. 
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THE GREAT PRISONERS | 
] FAITH IN THE MAKING ; $ .25 


$4.95 


Selected and edited by Isadore Abramowitz [ 
[ |]. FAITH OF AN UNREPENTANT LIBERAL 1.25 
This first anthology of literature written in prison includes [| | THE MEANING OF HUMANISM 1.00. 
{[ |] IF THOUGHT BE FREE 1.00 
[ |] THE FALLOW LAND | 2.50 
Dostoevsky, Vladimir Lenin, Jawaharlal Nehru, Leon Blum, | oe SE a tan eae me 
le RT . LDREN 
and many others. [| | TRUMPET 1.00 
{ |] GABRIEL CHURCHKITTEN 1:00" 
[| |] PETER CHURCHMOUSE 100° = 
THE ENCHANTED CHILDREN $.60 | | THE AGE OF JACKSON 5.00 
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Our London shipment has finally come in with these long- eae 
awaited and delightful children’s stories, Twenty Five- Namne  .. 2 fhe taeS de bade pe ve 0 une foley 
Minute Tales. Address 
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